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DEDICATED TO MY HUSBAND 

MR. W. a CHITWOOD 

I cautioiisly walked the ragged path up the side of a 
moiintam steep, that wound its way through cliffs of rocks 
as rough as could be. At times it was dark. I could not 
see the footprints of those who had gone before. But I 
trudged on through the narrow way, my mind absorbed 
in reverie. I heard voices talking about strong hands that 
were prompted by a will as strong to complete their work, 
though it be a task. In using the chisel, hammer and 
brush I gazed at the place when the summit was reached 
and knew I had gained the border-land and was standing 
with those whose steps I had traced into the land of art. 
I trembled, for I knew I was unworthy to be classed with 
the ones I had followed up the rocky cliff. But I assumed 
courage and asked for a place in one comer where I could 
use my pen and lay a stone which would add another 
link in the chain of art 

Lovingly your wife, 

MABY MORRISON CHITWOOD. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE GOLD MINE 

It was a rude hovel built of rough clapboards, 
with only two small half windows that were 
arranged opposite each other so as to admit air 
and sunshine. The roof slanted toward the north 
and was covered with a heavy tarred paper. It 
presented to the pedestrian (who sometimes would 
leave tihie main traveled road and follow a little 
path that wound its way through fields and forest 
across the section) a sad appearance. It told of 
a life of hardships of one or more persons, as it 
stood concealed from the busy world among the 
leafy boughs of some giant oak trees and a dense 
growth of underbrush in a secluded place in the 
forest. Happiness is not confined within the walls 
of mansions, whose fixtures may exceed millions ; 
neither is sadness confined within the log cabin, 
but all have their portion of joy and trouble 
earlier or later in life. 

The inmates of this shanty had always been 
contented and happy. But at the present a craze 
was prevalent among the men to make an explora- 
tion of the gold mining districts in the West. 
According to reports, men who were very poor 
soon made themselves a fortune by finding rich 
nuggets of gold, even in shafts that had been 
abandoned. Bachdors, and husbands with fami- 
lies, hurriedly said goodbye to wives and sweet- 
hearts, to catch an excursion train that would 
leave the city of Monett at an early hour for the 
gold fields. 

"When will you come home, Ben?" 
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"I do not know, but I think I will be home one 
year from now." 

"Oh will you be gone that long?" said Clara, 
his wife. 

"Why sure, dear, I mean to stay until luck will 
have a chance to crown my effort by giving me 
wealth untold. And when I return home I will 
spend it lavishly upon my wife and baby boy." 

"What must I do should you not return in a 
year?" 

"Clara, you are willing for me to go, are you 
not?" 

"Yes, for the sake of Ray, I say go. Poor 
child, unless we gain wealth he will always be 
classed among the poor." 

"Sure he will, Clara, for father will disinherit 
me ; but I do not regret the steps we took, do you ?" 

"Not I," said Clara, as she printed a kiss upon 
his manly cheek. "It is you who have made the 
sacrifice." 

"Not I," said Ben. "I willingly gave up all for 
the woman I love." 

"Be careful in those old mines," said his wife, 
"for I am afraid you will be the victim of an 
accident and get crippled or killed." 

"I will be cautious about myself." 

*1 trust you will," replied wife as she tried with 
trembling fingers to clasp the lock of the closely 
packed valise. 

"Give it to me," said her husband laughingly, 
"I believe you are somewhat nervous." 

^"Well, Ben, something tells me that we will 
never meet again." 

"Tut, tut, little wife, you surely have wheels 
in your head. Hundreds of men have gone to 
those gold mines and reaped a rich reward and 
returned home to live in luxury until death." 

"I know this is all true, but I also know thou- 
sands have not, and today they are sleeping in 
an unknown grave. 
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'Their machinery is more modem than it once 
was and accidents are more rare/' 

'They died just the same/' said Clara. '1 read 
in the paper today where one returned to camp 
and told a pitiful story about his comrades and 
himself. Just think of all those bodies being left 
along the trail for wild animals to devour/' 

"Well, Clara, you gave your consent for me to 
go, did you not?" 

'Tes, but it makes me sad to see you depart; 
but if that is the only way to gain what you 
lost in marrying me I willingly abide by your 
decision." 

"Thank you, little wife, I will come or send for 
you soon." 

Just then some one yelled and trilled : "Come on, 
Ben Smith, ain't ye ready yet?" Mr. Smith 
crossed the hovel floor and took hold of a strap 
that was fastened to the door, gave a quick jerk 
and the latch clicked, while the rusty hinges 
creaked, the heavy oak door swung open wide 
and rested against a peg that had been driven 
into the earth to keep it from slamming against 
the rough siding. 

"Good evening, Bob," said Smith, "will you 
come in?" 

"No, it is not worth while, Ben, are you ready ?" 

"In just a few minutes." 

"Has Bob come?" said Clara. 

"Yes, he is here," replied Ben hurriedly. "Bet- 
ter come in. Bob." 

*^o, thank you, Ben, I will sit out here and 
look over my map/' 

"Very well, Bob, I will soon be ready/' 

Bob picked up a block of wood and carried it 
to the shade of a white oak tree that stood near 
the cabin, then jerking out a small railroad guide 
which contained the time tables and maps, he sat 
down upon the wood and began to scan its pages. 

^Well, mama, I must bid you goodbye. We 
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will have to hurry or we will miss our train. We 
all wish to board the same train." 

"How many are going, Ben?" 

"Ten or twelve," said he, hurriedly grabbing his 
bags. 

After bidding his wife farewell he went to 
where his two-year-old son lay sleeping in a 
cradle made of a cracker box, with rockers so 
rough that baby never knew what a smooth jolt 
was. 

"Shall I awaken him?" said Mrs. Smith. 

"No, wife, do not disturb him*. He is the picture 
of health, if rosy cheeks count for anything," said 
Mr. Smith. 

"Look here, Ben, at this little golden curl." 

"I must have that one, Clara; where are the 
shears?" 

Clara picked up a small pair that lay upon the 
table and handed them to him. 

He lifted up the ringlet of hair, gently severed 
it from the head of his sleeping child. "God bless 
you, darling." 

"See he is awakening," said Clara. The baby 
was aroused enough to throw up both little hands, 
but quietly laid them down across his breast. 

"Sweet little hands," said Mr. Smith. 

"Yes," said his wife. 

"How is lus birthmark on his arm?" 

To answer this question Clara slipped up the 
little sleeve. **Why, it is getting plainer, isn't it?" 

"Yes, I believe it is." said his wife. 

"Oh, that fellow is a Smith out and out. Our 
entire family has the same birthmark." Mr. 
Smith looked admiringly at the sleeping child for 
a moment, then open^ the case of his watch and 
placed with care the golden ringlet inside with 
their family picture. 

"Come on, Ben, or we will be late," said a gruff 
voice from the outside. 

''Very well. Bob, I am coming. Well goodbye, 
wife, I will mail you a card every day and when 
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I arrive at my destination I will write you a long 
letter." 

Mrs. Smith sat down upon the edge of the bed 
and buried her face in her hands. 'Don't cry, 
dear, if I live and do not think I have accumulated 
enough to return home, I will send for you and 
baby, so please do not worry. I leave with plenty 
to keep you for a year." 

Clara followed him to the door, where she stood 
watching him and his friend descend the slant 
until they disappeared from view. Then she 
returned to her room and with a sad, yet brave 
heart, determined to face the battles of life alone. 
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CHAPTER n 

DESPAIR 

The days at first passed slowly, but at last they 
mounted on the swift wings of time and the days, 
weeks and months developed into years. Clara 
had received a number of letters since his arrival 
in the Far West. She had been prompt in answer- 
ing, but the last letter she sent him had been 
returned. She went to the trunk and began to 
look through the different letters she had received. 
''Here is the last one« let me read once more what 
he said: 'Dear wife: — ^We have fine prospects to 
coin all kinds of money, and if I am delayed in 
any way when the year is passed^ I will write and 
tell you, and if you prefer I will send for you 
and Ray*." 

"What does it all mean?" said Clara, as she 
choked back a sob. "He wrote so many kind 
words, it cannot be he has deserted me and mar- 
ried another. Oh no, he would never be untrue 
to the marriage vows! But four years have 
passed without hearing one word and my means 
to sustain life are limited and no one on earth to 
aid me unless — ^no," said Clara, "I will die rather 
than ask them for a penny, even if their coffers 
are filled to overflowing." She had brooded over 
tiie sad condition of her life until her features 
had become the picture of despair. The eyes were 
sunken, the face pale and drawn; not even a pink 
blush would come to paint the cheeks that were 
once so beautiful. 

"What is the matter, mama?" said Ray, a boy 
now of six years. Mrs. Smith looked wistfully 
into her son's face, whose life had never been 
burdened with care and anxiety. When she failed 
to reply, he repeated his question and added: 
"Don't you love me?" 
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''Yes, dear, I love you. How could I help lovinsr 
a sweet« innocent child." 

At hearin^r those words, Ray dropped his play- 
things, and clasped both arms around her neck. 
'Ifama, please tell me what you are crying about. 

''Well, dear, I am afraid your papa is dead. 

"No, he is not dead,'' said the child. "He will 
come home some day.** 

"I do not know, my son. I wish I could have 
that childlike faith you possess, but I fear some- 
thing has happened and we will never see papa 
again. Very likely he has been murdered for his 
gold, if he had any." 

"Oh, no! no! mama, papa will come home some 
day to me and you." He paused a moment and 
said: "He will bring us lots of candy, uh-hu," 
said Ray with a long drawl. 

After he had finii^ed his sentence Mrs. Smith 
pulled him nearer and printed a kiss upon his rosy 
cheek. "Darling, if your papa was to come some 
day and mama was not here, I will tell you how 
you will know him. Do you see that black mark 
on your arm?" 

"Yes, mama." 

"Your papa has that same mark." 

"(%, mama, I am going to look at every man's 
arm until I find him." Ray jumped up and down, 
clapping his hands in childish glee. "Don't cry 
any more, mama. I will find papa, I will find 
papa." 

Mrs. Smith laughed in spite of herself, sajning, 
"No, Ray, you must not do that, but let papa 
show you first." 

"I will sure know papa when he comes." 

"Yes, darling, if he ever comes." 

"He will come, manm, sometime." 

Ray gave a little squirm that caused his mother 
to loosen her grip on him and jumped down upon 
the floor. "Where is my sling shot, mama? 

"Why do you want that this time of day?" 

"I want to kill a wabbit for our supper." 
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Mrs. Smith arose from where she was sitting 
and took the broom down, that was hanging on 
a nail, and commenced to sweep up the litter of 
paper that Ray had made in cutting the pictures 
out of an old magazine, when a rap was heard 
on the door. 

'^Good evening, Mrs. Smith. I came by to ask 
you to go home with me to spend the night." 
Clara looked at her with wondering eyes but did 
not speak. Mrs. Mills extended the invitation by 
saying: ^1 have been lonely all day and I do not 
know why, unless it being cloudy caused me to 
feel sad. I sometimes think the atmosphere 
affects old people's nerves. Will you not come, 
Mrs. Smith?" 

At this invitation Ray said: ''Mama, I am go- 
mg." 

'1 thank you for your kindness and thought- 
fulness of me, but under the circumstances I wish 
you would excuse us." 

''We would be pleased to have you, Mrs. Smith." 

"I am afraid we would be imposing." 

'Tlease do not think that. I ought to have 
come sooner but just neglected it. I sometimes 
think that I vnJl have* more sins to answer for 
from the meaning of that one word than all the 
sins I have willfully committed." 

"Let's go« mama»" said Ray. 

"Yes, I really think a change will do you good." 

Ray commenced to twist the comer of his 
mother's apron while tears dropped off his dieeks. 
He would look up at his mother and say : "Please, 
mama, let's go. Let me, an3rway." 

After a moment's pause for consideration Mrs. 
Smith consented to go. 

"Very well," said Mrs. Mills, "are you ready 
now? 

"No, not just now." 

"Mama, I want to go now!" 

"I will take Ray with me, if you are willing, 
and you may come later." 
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'That suits me/' said Mrs. Smith, "if Ray wiU 
mind you and try to be good." 

*T. will be good; I will be good." He put on his 
felt hat and ran to his motiier for a Mss. 

"I would not be in such a hurry, Mrs. Smith, 
but the old man is crippled up so with the rheu- 
matism, he can hardly get about." 

*That will be aU right," said Clara, "I will come 
bye and bye." 

Clara followed them to the door and after their 
forms had faded from view sat down on the steps 
to rest. While resting her body she began to 
meditate o'er the past. Nearly five years she had 
lived alone in anticipation of a bright future, but 
all hopes had vanished of her ever hearing any 
good news. She had waited patiently for good 
tidings but none had come. Mrs. Mills and Ray 
had finished the chores, come to the house and 
were sitting by an old fashioned fireplace watch- 
ing the sparks fly as Ray punched the hickory 
wood with a poker. 

"What time did that woman say she would be 
here?" said Mr. Mills rather sharply. 

"Why she told me she would come at once." 

"Looks like she would be here then. I tell you 
I don't like this foolin'; supper is ready and we 
have been waiting for an hour." After those 
words he nervously slapped his knee. "Gee ! that 
pain is severe and you don't seem to care, but 
just sit and look like a dummy." 

Mrs. Mills had long since learned to keep per- 
fectly quiet when her husband held the floor, 
especiaUy if he suffered from toothache or rheu- 
matism. 

Mr. Mills looked at his wife for a moment and 
when she did not reply he continued his petulance 
by saying: "I'll bet the supper is cold." 

" I wonder why mama doesn't come," said Ray, 
and he ran across the room to peep out the 
window. "I cannot see her, it is so dark. Let 
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US go and meet her/' He went to Mrs. Mills and 
took her by the hand and said: '^Come on.'' 

*T[f you go I don't want you to be gone long/' 
said Mr. Mills. 'These pains hurt just like a 
knife cutting and I never know when they are 
coming on." 

Mrs. Mills knew by his remarks that she was 
at liberty to go. 'Well, come Ray, we will go to 
meet your mother." 

Ray hastily threw down the poker and crossing 
the hearth took Mrs. Mills by the hand and said, 
"I am ready/' 

The full moon with its gleaming eyes shone 
brightly on them as he began to scale the eastern 
horizon above the tree tops that had previously 
hidden his face. Nothing was heard to break the 
stillness of the twilight eve, only the screeching of 
a hoot owl, and once a lizard crossed their path 
and ran into a bunch of leaves that had collected 
beneath a cluster of buckberry bushes, thus mak- 
ing a cozy bed for sly, crafty or cunning reptiles. 

"We must have missed your mother," said Mrs. 
Mills. 

"No, we have not," said Ray. "This is the path 
we always go." 

They walked on some time in silence when Ray 
acclaimed, "I can see and mama has not started 
yet. I can see the light, don't you?" 

Mrs. Mills glanced toward the cabin in time to 
see the light extinguished, leaving the house in 
utter darkness. ''We will wait for your mother. 
There is no need of you and I taking the extra 
walk." 

As they stood waiting for Mrs. Smith a whip- 
poorwill commenced to sing his plaintive yet 
sweet trill. 

"That makes me afraid," said Ray. 'Tlease 
hide me beneath your apron." 

"What for, Ray?" 

"Don't yovL hear that bird and can't you under- 
stand what he is saying?" 
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Mrs. Mills listened for the sound of aiyproaching 
footsteps when Ray interrupted her by saying, 
'Don't you hear him?" 

*Tes, yes, Ray, but he is talking to bad boys. 
You are not bad, are you?" 

''No, ma'am, not all the time. I sleep half the 
time, don't I?" 

'Tes, I suppose so, but I have an idea you are 
best while sleeping." 

"So do I," said Ray, as he began to hide by 
wrapping Mrs. Mills' cook apron around his slender 
form. 

"Come on, Ray, let us walk slowly down the 
path to meet your mama." 

At those words Ray began to cry and said, 
"Aren't you afraid of boogers?" 

"No, no, dear, there is nothing like that. God 
will care for you and me." 

"Sure enough, that is what mama told me." 

They had not gone very far until they saw 
someone coming towards them. 

"There comes mama," said Ray. 

But as they came nearer, Mrs. Mills said, "No, 
dear, that is a man; I hear him whistling. Well, 
I declare," said Mrs. MiUs, "if it isn't Jim." 

"Sure enough," said James, "but where are you 
going tills time of day?" 

"After Mrs. Smith, to take her home with us 
to spend the night." 

"Very well," said James, "it is a little late. I 
will wait for you and Mrs. Smith and accompany 
you home." 

"Thank you, Jim, for your kindness; we never 
know what may happen." 

They hurriecUy walked towards the Smith home, 
scanning eversrthing closely as they passed. The 
door was partly ajar and Ray started to speak 
of it, but was interrupted by a loud noise inside 
the room. 

"What on earth can that be," said Mrs. Mills. 
And for the present she seemed to lose aU her 
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fears and jumped inside the house. Tongue nor 
pen can never describe the awful scene that met 
her eyes. For there lying upon the floor, with a 
cotton cord tied around her throat, lay the lifeless 
form of Mrs. Smith. She had committed suicide 
by hanging herself to a beam of an old-fashioned 
loom. So determined was she to accomplish her 
aim .'to end life that she held her feet off the 
floor until death had done its work. James was 
attracted to the house by hearing Ray's screams, 
and it was not long until the phones were carrying 
a sad message over the country. And e'er long 
a number of people had arrived to view the sad 
scene — some through idle curiosity, and others 
as helpers, but not many as true friends. As they 
were discussing the sad event and what plans were 
best concerning her burial and what was best for 
the child, Mrs. Mills noticed a sheet of paper 
pinned to the bed and slowly read its contents : — 

"I will throw oflp this mantle of life 

With all of its burdens and care. 

To join a vast company, 

That has given up all, through despair. 

No promise have I of a bright future. 
My prospects have fled; 
All whom I have loved dearly, 
Save one— ^ure dead. 

I do not care to live. 
Forgive me for what I have done. 
I pray that an angel of mercy 
Will aid my poor little son. 

CLARA SMITH." 

"Oh! isn't this awful/' said Mrs. Mills. "How 
despondent she must have been to take her life 
and leave an innocent child to the mercy of a 
cold, cold world. Awful! awful!" sobbed Mrs. 
Mills. "And to think how indifferent and thought- 
less I have been toward her, poor, poor thing; 
how I pity her to know that the burdens of life 
were too heavy for her to bear. She has sunk 
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beneath the weight. It nearly breaks my heart 
to think how I have neglected her when very likely 
one kind word spoken from the lips of a sincere 
friend would have changed her line of thought 
and this would never have happened; but I have 
been very energetic and ambitious in my own 
affairs and did not take time to carry other 
people's burdens. But what's done can't be un- 
done." 

"That is true," said another sister, "for it is 
already done." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Mills, "it is forever past; but 
I wish to make a vow in the presence of you 
sisters : If God forgives me for what I have done 
and spares my life to a mature age, I will show 
a more loving spirit to my brothers and sisters by 
helping them in any way I can, and no task will 
be too menial for me to undertake^ if it will allevi- 
ate their sorrows in any way. And when I see a 
family whose circumstances in life are strained, 
as I know these have been, I will administer unto 
their needs by giving them food and raiment. If 
I do those things I believe when the battles of hf e 
have been fought and I lay my armour down, 
that God will reveal to me that my life has been 
a blessing to others. For I am certain that God's 
all-seeing eye will note the least faint ray that 
flashes from a golden deed — whose motive is 
crowned with high conceit sustained by a power 
divine, and He will not fail to give us our reward." 

"No need of bawling, Matilda," said Mr. Mills, 
"the woman's dead and got to be buried, and a 
home must be found for the young 'un." 

"Oh, do not speak of the dear child in that 
way." 

On hearing those words Ray came to Mrs. Mills 
and laid his head on her knee. 

*Toor little child," said Mrs. Mills. "You can 
live with me." 

One of the ladies called to Mrs. Mills and she 
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crossed the room to where the corpse was lying. 
**Here is a letter addressed to you." 

Mrs. Mills glanced at the address on the enve- 
lop and hastily put it in her stocking. It was 
decided to bury her in a cemetery on the home 
farm that was donated by one of the pioneers in 
the early settlement of the country. It had been 
abandoned since the war, for when peace was 
proclaimed men with their families came from 
older states to homestead this now valuable land, 
and they were not long in erecting rude structures 
called churches, where they could worship God 
according to the dictates of their conscience. In 
connection with this lay a strip of land which was 
called the churchyard, where the majority of 
people preferred to be buried. But it made no 
difference to Clara Smith where her body lay, 
and to save going so far they would place her 
body on the farm where she died, and then put 
a tomb at her grave to mark her resting-place. 
While the cemetery had been neglected by the 
settlers of the neighborhood, yet it was a divinely 
beautiful place. For the most part, it was left 
entirely as kind Mother Nature had designed it, 
springing forth from earth's moss-covered bosom, 
a few tender sprouts, which in time had developed 
into a variety of beautiful trees that shielded the 
mounds of clay from the scorching noon-day sun 
in summer by covering the earth with a cool, 
protecting shade. And when summer had vanished 
and the last days of autunm had ushered in the 
winter months with its storms of rain, snow and 
sleet, the boughs of the trees would bend over 
the graves, forming a lovely arch until the storm 
was over; and when the sun would peep from 
behind an inky cloud and shine on the glistening 
trees of icicles like so many diamonds, there would 
filter through the trees myriads of softly glowing 
lights on tiie mounds beneath. 

"Yes," said Mr. Mills, **we will bury her on this 
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farm, and the money fhat would have been spent 
in buying a lot we will use for a tomb." 

*Toor Qara," said Mrs. Mills. ''We have neg- 
lected you in life but we will remember you in 
death. Sam/' said Mrs. Mills, ''can I adopt Ray ?" 

"I will answer your question some other time. 
He can stay a week or more on Irial, then I will 
give you my decision." 
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CHAPTER in 
RAY 

Two years have passed since Clara Smith's 
death, a tragedy that created such a sensation 
in the neighborhood. For sometime after her 
burial people talked and wondered if her husband 
was dead or had he deserted her for another, until 
one lady said she really thought that was the 
cause and it was more trouble than poor Clara 
could bear. They all seemed to agree with this 
assertion and let the case rest. So with the 
masses it seemingly had been forgotten as they 
continued in their daily routine of business, and 
seldom mentioned the suicide's name. Occasional- 
ly some one would speak of Ray and wonder if 
Mills would adopt him. Mr. Mills and wife had 
never fully agreed as to what they would do in 
regard to the child, and as they sat talking con- 
cerning their plans and what was best for them 
to do, Ray came running down the path from the 
barnyard gate to the kitchen door, astride a stick 
for a horse, his hands clutching nervously a white 
twine string that had been tied on for a bridle. 
On he came at full speed, when suddenly the 
horse began to plunge, throwing its rider violently 
upon the ground. 

*Toor little fellow," said Mrs. Mills, "his shoes 
are worn out, and that old brass toe has caught 
in some grass blades that lay across the path. 
Poor child." 

"For the life of me, Matilda, I do not know 
why you are so devoted to that child, and why 
you wish to keep him in our home." 

"Because," said Mrs. Mills smilingly, "why, be- 
cause he is so brave. Did you not notice him 
when his horse threw him, how determined he 
was to conquer and ride it ? Why, he rode off like 
a great General who had conquered an enemy and 
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galloped away on his fiery steed. He neither 
appreciates praise nor does he care for criticism, 
even if it is given to wound him, but goes on with 
such an independent air." 

"Oh," said Mr. Mills, "he may be all right pro- 
vided you get his head turned right, but now who 
is going to turn it ? Tain't me, for I tell you he 
is powerful headstrong." 

"That may be, but when you have it turned, 
you will have something to be proud of." 

"Well, I must say," continued Mr. Mills, "I don't 
know what you see about him to admire, for to 
my mind he is a picture of slovenliness." 

"Be careful, Sam, be careful what you say. 
Some day you may rue those words." 

"Well, if I ever told the truth I am telling 
it now. Did you ever see him when he did not 
have his hat set back on the nape of his neck 
and at the same time his collar and wristbands 
unbuttoned and shoes unlaced." After a moment's 
pause he finished his description by saying, "and 
more than likely his shirt tail hanging out. I 
must say he is a tough looking brat." 

"Do not judge the boy, Sam, by the clothes he 
wears. Remember, there have been many noble 
souls that once lived beneath ragged coats. 
Clothes do not make a man, for I have seen people 
dressed in the finest of cloth which covered a 
heart that was full of evil, yet to the world who 
only looked on the surface, they were supposed 
to be great men, when they were only a body of 
everything that is vile. They were praised and 
flattered until they became conceited and only 
made a mock of what their lives should have been. 
And when they died there were no footprints 
made in the sands of time worthy of example for 
others to follow." 

'Well, perhaps not," said Mr. Mills, as he took 
from his mouth a pipe that had been a friend to 
him for many years, and shaking the ashes out by 
knocking it on the edge of the porch he gently 
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leaned it against the post and arose to go to the 
bam, for the shades of night were approaching 
.and it was time to do the evening chores. 

Mrs. Mills sat watching Ray as he played wild 
horse with all the vim that was in him. Occa- 
sionally he would spur his steed to go faster, 
imitating the very acts of a cowboy. "Ray," 
said Mrs. Mills, "don't you know it is cruel to 
abuse your pony in that manner?" 

"No, ma'am," said Ray. "K he would go on and 
quit his bucking I would not whip hims. I will 
wear him out if he don't behave." 

Mrs. Mills saw the childish face color to a crim- 
son because of indignation in regard to his horse 
felling him to the ground. "If I were you," said 
Mrs. Mills, "I would tie my horse to a tree and let 
him rest while I rolled my hoop." 

Ray rode directly to a black jack tree that stood 
near the paling and wrapped his halter of twine 
around the body of the tree^ then stooped and 
picked up a steel barrel hoop that lay upon the 
ground, which in a few seconds was rolling and 
bouncing across the yard. Ray would scream 
with delight when it woirid chase a chicken or 
make the old cat abandon her bed for quarters 
that were more secluded. 

Mrs. Mills looked wonderingly at the child as 
if at a loss to know what to say. But she was 
seeking to make an impression on the youth's 
mind while he was young and tender in thought, 
so finally she broke the silence by saying, "Ray, 
do you want to go to Heaven when you die?" 

Ray was taking aim with his hoop, his inten- 
tion being to roU it over old Shep, the watch- 
dog, who lay sleeping on the ground. 

After the hoop had started to roll, half un- 
consciously Ray answered, "I dunno, had not 
thought much about it. Why?" 

As he ran to catch his hoop, Mrs. Mills wishing 
to make a deeper impression, said, "what I mean 
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is this, don't you want to meet your mama in 
Heaven?*' 

Ray stopped rolling his hoop, but continued 
holding it in his hand whirling it at his leisure. 
He studied a moment and said, '1 don't want to 
go to Heaven now. I would rather stay with 
you and roll my hoop.'' 

'Well, when you die you want to live in Heaven." 

'^es, I spects so« if I have a home." 

'^ou will have a home if you are good and say 
your prayers every night before you retire." 

'1 will attend to that part of the exercise and 
ccmpel him to say them/' spoke a gruff voice 
firom behind. Mrs. Mills and Ray looked up to 
see who had spoken those sharp words. 

''Why, Sam, what on earth is the matter with 
you that causes your face to turn so pale?" 

'1 do not propose to keep that boy a week 
longer." 

''What has happened now?" said Mrs. Mills 
gently. 

"Hold jrour peace a moment, Matilda, and I will 
tell you. Did you know that two of my fine 
Hereford yearlings had a horn knocked off?" 

"V^^y, no, Sam, I never knew it. I wonder who 
did it?" 

"I know who did it," said he in thundering 
tones, "that boy, that's who. VHiy, didn't I see 
him astride one of them the other day, one hand 
holding to one of the horns and the other hand 
grasping the end of tiie calf s tail, pulling it back 
over its body so tight I thought it would be jerked 
out by the roots. In this position he rode over 
the pasture, all the time kicking it in the flanks 
to go faster." 

"Why did you not yell?" 

"I did yell, but on he went lick-a-te-brindle over 
the lot." 

"Forgive him this time, papa. He will not do 
it again." 

"I will not forgive him, for I cannot trust him. 
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The next thing you know we will own a herd of 
tail-less and hornless calves." Then pausing a 
moment to hear what Matilda would say, mock- 
ingly said, "that would be a pretty sight to see, 
wouldn't it?" 

Mrs. Mills saw it was no use to agitate this 
question, and for her answer she would remain 
silent. 

All the while Mr. Mills was giving her a defiant 
look, then said, "No, not me ; you have got to find 
him a new home, if you don't, I will." 

Supper was soon announced and when the three 
were seated, Mr. Mills reverently bowed his head 
to give thanks to the Heavenly Father for all 
temporal blessings he had received from God's 
bountiful hand in providing the means by which 
he had been successful in obtaining the beautiful 
home, and was thankful his life had been spared 
to enjoy its luxuries to the fullest extent. Scarce- 
ly had he finished this short prayer of thanks 
when he turned to Ray and said, "You may have 
only dry crust of biscuit for your supper tonight. 
I wish to punish you for your cruelty to dumb 
animals." 

Ray looked wistfully across the table where set 
a mince pie and a big chocolate cake. In the 
meantime Mr. Mills laid the crust of bread by 
his plate. Ray picked it up and began trying to 
bite off a wee morsel. Mr. Mills noticed how fast 
Ray batted his eyelids to keep back the tears 
that wanted to flow down his rosy cheeks. "We 
will excuse you, sir, from the table. You may 
take your seat in the comer on the floor by the 
fireplace." 

Ray pushed his chair back from the table to 
obey when Mr. Mills said, "You little scalawag." 

Supper being eaten, Mr. and Mrs. Mills took a 
seat in their favorite chairs. Mr. Mills was look- 
ing through a farm paper, while his wife was 
reading the conclusion of a continued story in the 
Ladies' Home Journal, when her attention was 
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attracted to the repeated sobs of Ray. But in 
this she was mistaken; for could she have seen 
into the face that was bowed on the seat of his 
vacated chair, she would have seen a smile of 
mirth playing: around the comers of his mouth, 
which at times would ripple forth in the sound of 
a stifled snicker, which she thought was repeated 
sobs. Ray had seen something funny and it had 
caused him to forget his punishment of the even- 
ing. His mind now was occupied in watching a 
little mouse playing peek-a-boo at him. There 
was a hole in the floor near the hearth where it 
performed so many cute tricks. As Ray con- 
tinued to watch its bead-like eyes, it pulled its 
body through the small hole and with a thought- 
ful look surveyed the situation. Once a paper 
rattled and away it darted to hide itself in the 
darkness. But soon it peeped its head above the 
floor level and once more it decided to explore 
inside the room. It would run a short distance 
with its tail straight out, then it would stop and 
crouch down like a lion held at bay and slyly 
nibble on some crumbs of bread until they were 
all gone, then dart away, turn around, and come 
back towards them. Ray watched its maneuvers 
with increasing interest as it crept very near Mr. 
Mills' chair. And wished — ^but scarcely had those 
thoughts passed through his mind until Mrs. Mills 
mov^ her feet, which caused mousie to seek ref- 
uge that was nearer than his den. It made a 
spring for a post all wrapi)ed in flannels to ward 
off rheumatism. Ray could not resist the tempta- 
tion of laughing aloud. 'Mr. Mills quickly turned 
to see what was the cause of this unexpected 
mirth, when he felt some tiny claws climbing 
his inside pants leg. He at once realized his con- 
dition and began yelling, ''C!ome! Matilda! come 
quick!" She supposed him to be suffering with 
acute rheumatism, for he held both hands over 
one of his knees, all the time yelling, "Come on. 
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Matilda! Come on! I don't see what on earth 
makes you so slow." 

She stepped to the mantle for a bottle of lini- 
ment and in her excitement grabbed a bottle of 
cod liver oil and commenced to pour it on his limb. 
But this only caused him to yell louder, "My God, 
woman, look at what you have done." Then 
suddenly, as if prompted by another motive, he 
jumped out near the center of the room and gave 
his pant legs a quick jerk and miousie fell dead 
on the floor. 

Ray jumped up and down and clapped his hands, 
all the time laughing so loud that one could easily 
hear him a quarter of a mile. 

"Matilda, I wish you would compel that scoun- 
drel to go to bed." 

"Comie on, Ray," said Mrs. Mills. "'Tis time 
you are in bed; little boys should not keep such 
late hours." 

"Make him say his prayers even if it is late," 
said Mr. Mills. 

Mrs. Mills turned back the cover and laid his 
night gown on the foot of the bed and said, "Come 
dear; kneel and say your prayers." 

Before the child could respond to her request 
Mr. Mills, through curiosity, had come to the 
bedroom door and was watching their maneuvers. 
"Say your prayers," said he in a loud voice, "or 
I will take my cane to you." 

Ray seemed to be frightened and refused to 
obey. 

Mr. Mills looked at him while his face reddened 
at the thoughts of the boy being so obstinate. 
"Come on, sir, say your prayers." 

The boy was slow to respond, and Mr. Mills 
being of a nervous disposition, could not resist the 
temptation of coming inside the room. "Now, my 
young man, patience ceases to be a virtue when 
forbearance is taxed beyond endurance. I com- 
mand you to say. Our Father — " 
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"No, no," said Ray, not giving Mr. Mills time 
to speak. 

Mrs. Mills said, *TIe does not know the Lord's 
prayer. I have taught him a child's prayer." Then 
she repeated in low tones, "Now I lay me down to 
sleep." 

"That makes no difference to me. He has got 
to say what I tell him." Once more said Mr. 
Mills, "say Our Father in Heaven." 

"No, no," said Ray. "I don't want to say that." 

"Why don't you want to say it?" 

"Because — ^because," said Ray, "If I say 'Our 
Father* that means we are brothers, does it not ?" 

"Certainly, yes, but you can have no objection 
to this, young man." 

"I don't want to be your brother and eat dry 
bread crusts and you get all the pie and cake." 

Mr. Mills did not speak but looked at him in 
astonishment. After giving him a slight stroke 
on the head with his cane, he turned and left the 
room. 

"Darling, say your prayers for me," said Mrs. 
Mills, as she knelt down by his bedside and lov- 
ingly folded her arms around his body. With a 
willing mind Ray knelt down by her side and 
murmured in low tones the prayer that he was 
accustomed to saying, after which Mrs. Mills 
kissed his tear stained face and bade him "good 
night." 

When Mrs. Mills returned to the sitting room 
she found Mr. Mills busily engaged rummaging 
through back numbers of one of his weekly papers. 

Mrs. Mills took a seat by the fire in the chair 
that only a short time had been vacated. Mr. 
Mills did not know she was present until the chair 
squeaked beneath its weight. Looking up quickly 
he said, *T\Iatilda, do you know what has become 
of the Wichita Weekly?" Mrs. Mills did not 
answer but gently picked up a number of papers 
that her husband had carelessly thrown on the 
floor. As she picked them up she would read the 
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names of the town or city, then folding them 
neatly laid them on the opposite side. "Here is 
one that has the name you spoke of. But it may 
not be the right number." 

Mr. Mills took the paper, glanced at the top to 
see the date. "Yes, this is the number I was 
wanting." 

Mrs. Mills arose from her chair preparatory to 
retire for the night. 

"Just wait a minute, Matilda, and I will tell you 
what I intend to do with that boy." 

Mrs. Mills sat very quiet, wondering if it could 
be possible, when suddenly he exclaimed, "Here 
it is, by Jove, I have found it. Let me read it to 
you, Matilda. Wanted: — ^An orphan boy, ten or 
twelve years of age, to do chores for a small 
family; no questions asked in regard to parents. 
Mrs. John Peck, Wichita, Box D— Phone 00'." 

"You may pack his belongings and fix him a 
lunch. I will call Mrs. Peck and make arrange- 
ments to start him on the early train. He will 
arrive in Wichita between the hours of three and 
four o'clock." 
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CHAPTER IV 

AT HOME 

Ray sat for some time in silence, looking out of 
the car window as the train sped swiftly across 
the plain. Previous to this they passed through 
vast fields of com which had not matured. Some 
of it was not over two feet high, for it had not 
rained for several weeks. The train was speeding 
so swiftly across the thinly settled country that 
you could scarcely see the rows of com as they 
went whirling by the window. Soon the train 
passed through the grain belt into what some 
people might call a desert. But really it was not 
a desert, for on thousands and thousands of acres 
of land grazed many different herds of cattle which 
watered at the small rivulets that were tributaries 
of the muddy Arkansas river. A number of the 
steers had strayed from the herd and could be 
seen quenching their thirst from the pool. Ray 
was so interested in watching the fleeing objects 
that he climbed upon the seat to view them more 
clearly as they flitted by. He had not been in 
this position long until a coarse voice startled 
him. He turned around and looking up saw the 
negro porter. 

"Sit down on your seat, young man, and don't 
look out for fear you get hurt." 

Ray looked up earnestly at the porter but made 
no signs of obeying his command, whereupon the 
negro caught him by the coat collar and compelled 
him to sit down. 

"How far is it to where I am going ?" said Ray. 

"Oh, it's a long way yet," said the porter. "A 
hundred miles? Yes, two hundred," and he 
stooped down to pick up some pieces of paper that 
some passengers had carelessly thrown on the 
floor. Someone at the rear of the coach was 
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motioning for him and he passed quietly on 
through to the person who had called his atten- 
tion. When he had made his exit through the 
door Ray lifted his feet upon the cushioned seat 
with his elbow resting on the window frame, 
his face buried in his hands while he peeped be- 
tween his fingers over the beautiful prairie that 
was void of trees. In the distance he saw a 
number of "tepees" inhabited by a wandering 
tribe of Indians, who were very much at home 
where their tents were pitched. The men would 
smoke their pipes while the squaws would erect 
the tents, of conical shape, having a small open- 
ing at the top for the smoke to escape. In the 
center a fire would be built to broil meat for the 
hungry mob. 

"How big is the world ?" said Ray, as he looked 
at the man who sat behind him. 

"That is a very difficult question to answer, my 
little man," said the gentleman. "How big do you 
think it is?" 

"I dunnp," said Ray, "but I was thinking if the 
other sides are as big as this, she is a whopper." 
Without waiting for the man to reply Ray turned 
his head toward the window, a new scene greeting 
his vision. In the distance were real cowboys 
riding bay ponies at a gallop: they were dressed 
so different from any one Ray had ever seen, yet 
were very attractive in their suits of pink shirts, 
duck pants, blue boots and leggins of skin, dyed 
in all colors, white broad brimmed hats, and around 
their waists dangled one or more pistols in a 
holster, also a dirk which was concealed in a 
sheath. When the pony showed signs of balking 
the rider would kick him in the flanks with his 
boot heels, on which were fastened spurs, to 
be used as a moral persuader in case of necessity. 
Some of the steers had wandered away from the 
herd and the boys with their shepherd dogs were 
trying to corral them. One of the boys threw a 
lasso and caught one of the steers in the loop, but 
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it did not check its gait. Its captor urged his pony 
to go faster by kicking it in the flanks, while he 
rode like a great general^ steadily and firmly seated 
in his heavy saddle, while his right hand firmly 
held the end of the lariat. The pony was soon 
gaining ground, and the beast knew it, for he 
began to give sudden bawls as the herds came near. 
Ray watched him for some time, but it was not 
long until they had disappeared. He turned his 
head in the direction the train was going and saw 
eight or ten squaws coming riding their ponies 
in single file on the trail. Their appearance was 
very picturesque, for strapped to each of their 
shoulders was a cage made of hickory in which 
to carry pappooses, who blinked their eyes at day- 
light above the folds of the blanket they had been 
wrapped in. Thus on they rode in the gait some 
call a "soldier's gallop,'' across the plains to the 
wigwams that Ray had seen in the distance. No 
doubt they had been on a hunting expedition for 
food. 

Ray noticed that they were nearing some very 
large trees. He could see that the country was 
changing, for instead of the surface being smooth, 
it was rough and hilly. A chill of dampness pre- 
vailed in the air; and a man said, "We must be 
getting close to the river." When Ray had 
listened to this sentence his curiosity was aroused, 
so he commenced watching for the river, which 
he knew must be crossed by a bridge. 

Suddenly Ray began clapping his hands and 
said, "Oh, look at that big cottonwood tree with 
its white spotted trunk that makes a tall body 
before any limbs break forth to grow." Ray, 
looking at the boughs of the tree, saw a bald eagle 
sitting on a limb protruding over the water. 
The bird did not seem to hear the approach of 
the train, for it was looking intently at an object 
in the pool of water. With a flap of its wings it 
dived down as if it intended to plunge beneath the 
water. It was only a few seconds until it arose 
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with a large fish in its claws. With it flouncing 
and bouncing in every manner^ the bird trium- 
phantly flew away. 

"Sit down," said the porter, looking Ray in the 
face. 

"Listen at the fire crackers," said Ray, "I wish 
I had a bunch." 

**You sit down here and be quiet — ^that was not 
fire crackers you heard." 

"Well, what was it?" said Ray. 

"It is torpedoes that have been thrown on the 
track by section men to warn us of danger." 

The engineer slowed his speed after hearing the 
report. The iron horse mounted the bridge very 
carefully. A pedestrian could have easily stepped 
inside the coach or one could have walked down 
the steps and landed safely, for the train was 
merely creeping. The passengers were uneasy, 
for they could feel the heavy pillars that supported 
the bridge creak beneath the weight of the train. 
The piling was siiddng deeper and deeper in the 
quicksand, that formed a river bed for the muddy 
water a hundred feet below. The observers could 
see the devastation the high waters had brought, 
making a channel of four miles, but at this time 
the current was not over one mile. After waiting 
in silence several minutes the passengers, not al- 
lowing themselves to hardly breathe for fear of 
making extra weight on the heavy loaded train, 
were alarmed by the report of snapping torpedoes. 
The engineer, knowing all danger was not passed, 
slackened his speed until one could scarcely tell 
the train was moving. 

But soon the sound of a shrill whistle greeted 
the passengers, and they knew the huge engine 
had landed on solid ground and for the present 
was safe. Oh! poor, weak, thoughtless human- 
ity, always depending and looking to the big 
deeds of someone to carry them through the road- 
way of life to perfect safety. And we fail to watch 
ourselves, thereby losing sight of many little 
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things we should do that would develop into grand 
results which would be a great victory in hdping 
someone to lead a better life where in many 
instances they are neglected. It brings defeat at 
a critical moment when least expected, and the 
goal we coveted will not be gained. 

The engine puffed, belching forth dense volumes 
of smoke in its heaving to gain speed. Notwith- 
standing, all this proved futile in compelling it to 
move. A loud crash was heard. The coach in 
which Ray was seated swayed to and fro, tossing 
the passengers topsy-turvy. Children were cry- 
ing, women screaming, some of the men cursing 
and swearing, taking the name of God in vain. 
Everything was in jeopardy. The people rushed 
madly for the door. Tlie single file to an exit was 
too slow, and a number of passengers could be seen 
jumping from the windows, so anxious to see what 
had caused this sudden commotion. A fearful 
scene presented itself to them. A broken rail had 
caused the wreck. It had pierced its way through 
the bottom of the car, striking a brakeman on both 
limbs, breaking them, the bones protruding 
through his trouser legs. A flame of fire had 
burst forth in the coach, adding new horrors to 
the helpless victims, who sat screaming for his 
friends to rescue him from the doomed car. Just 
a few feet from him on the right of way lay the 
conductor dead. He no doubt had been standing 
in the entry between the coaches, when the train 
gave a twisting jerk and threw him violently 
against the iron banister with such force as to 
crush his skull. All was excitement, the people 
were horror stricken. Strong men wept, women 
fainted, and a general panic prevailed. But ere 
long they realized the serious condition of the 
unfortunate and hurriedly sought to relieve them. 
To care for the dying and the ones imprisoned in 
the burning coach was their theme. Strong hands 
and brave hearts soon rescued the helpless man 
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from the burning coach, the fire afterwards being 
put out by many willing helpers. 

After uncoupling the wrecked coach the train 
pulled on to the next station where the unfortu- 
nate ones could be better cared for by medical 
treatment. A crew of hands would be notified of 
the wreck and would clear the track of the debris. 
The passengers would have to wait until some 
repairs were made which the wreck had caused. 
Hie porter took Ray by the hand and led him 
to a seat in the waiting room. A number of 
passengers began to untie lunch boxes preparatory 
to eating their lunches, which friends had care- 
fully prepared for them. Ray looked wistfully 
over the room at so many strange faces who seem- 
ingly had forgotten the sad scene of the morning. 
For beaming smiles would light the countenance 
of many, while occasionally a merry ripple of 
laughter would echo through the room. He had 
not thought of his lunch until now. Surely 
Auntie had forgotten to send it. 

Ray was very busy for the present, watching 
the throng going in all directions, when something 
attracted his attention to the northeast comer of 
the room, where a lady sat quietly looking out of 
the window. Ray fastened his eyes in a fixed 
position upon her. She was very, very homely 
in features, yet her expression was kind and 
tender in her unassuming manner. Ray could not 
resist the temptation of sliding down from his seat 
and asking her for a piece of bread. He was sure 
she had it, for she held a lunch box in her lap. 
He crossed the room and stood beside her. For a 
moment his courage to speak failed him and he 
stood playing with the cord with which the lunch- 
box was tied, perfectly at a loss to know what to 
say. She pushed him gently from her, but instead 
of taking it as a mild rebuke he retraced his step 
and leaned more heavily against her knees, and 
continued to play with the string. Looking up 
tenderly in her face, said, "Fse so hungry." 
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"Go away and sit down," said the lady. 

Instead of obeying her command he nestled 
more closely and repeated his request, "Please 
give me some bread; I'se so hungry/' 

Before she coidd reply a harsh voice, from a 
rough looking creature which the masses of people 
would call a man, broke the stillness by saying: 
"Go away and sit down; quit your begging; this 
town is full of daddyless youngsters just like you." 

The lady turned her head to see the unexpected 
speaker, who in return smiled one of those silly 
smiles which belong to an old reprobate. She 
quickly turned around and with nimble fingers 
untied the lunchbox and filled both of the boy's 
hands with sandwiches and cake. 

After saying "Thank you" Ray crossed the room 
and sat down on the floor near the door looking 
so lonely, oh so lonely, as the big tears fell from 
his cheeks. She watched him for some time, then 
hastily arose, went to the friendless child and said, 
"Here, dear, is a dollar with which to buy you 
something to eat." 

Ray took the shining coin and between sobs 
said, "Thank you." 

Before she could reply the porter came to the 
door and shouted, "All aboard." — 

Mrs. Peck's chauffeur had become tired waiting 
at the Wichita depot and decided to return home. 
Mrs. Peck had given a party to the young elite of 
the city in honor of her eldest daughter, who had 
graduated from the college, and was now ready 
to make her debut into society. The parlors were 
beautifully decorated with flowers and ferns, so 
much that the rooms presented a flowery bower. 
The banister and railing were draped in colors 
suited for the occasion. On every fourth step 
stood an evergreen tree, fixed firmly in a large 
vase, the boughs being illuminated with many 
different colored lights. Half hidden from view, 
near the body hung glittering cages in which 
flitted many song birds. A number of the singers 
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would perch themselves on swings that hung on 
the inside and warble such sweet strains of music 
that none but angels could understand the senti- 
ments. The melody added to the merriment of 
the evening. Mrs. Peck was chatting to a num- 
ber of guests when she heard several repeated 
honks from the limousine, her request to be ex- 
cused being granted she departed to answer the 
call. 

The chauffeur was at once informed to return 
to the depot and wait for the train which carried 
the orphan boy. 

* Why, it will come bye and bye, it has only been 
delayed, so please do not interrupt me any more 
tonight by those hideous honks and mar my 
pleasure for the evening." 

The chauffeur had scarcely completed the task 
of starting the car when the passenger engine 
gave a whistle. The train was at the crossing 
and would wait until a signal was returned that 
all tracks were clear and ready for its approach. 
The chauffeur sped down the hard paved streets 
like a bird aflight. Looking up the track he 
watched the train as it came speeding into the city 
of perhaps fifty thousand population. The chauf- 
feur walked hurriedly down the platform to the 
coach where the passengers were stepping on the 
landing one by one. The orphan boy was in the 
custody of the porter, who stood waiting their 
turn to leave the coach. 

"Come on, little fellow; here is your nxan wait- 
ing for you." 

Ray slipped his hand inside the chauffeur's and 
the two were soon seated safely inside the car. 
Ray was delighted with the scenery that only 
electric lights are capable of producing after old 
Sol has gone to sleep and the shades of night 
hover around our mortal frame. He stared at the 
many show windows as he went whirling by and 
harffly noticed the three large depots all in a row, 
yet on separate blocks — Frisco, Rock Island and 
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Santa Fe. He scarcely had time to think when 
the car came to a sudden stop in front of an im- 
posing mansion where many young people could 
be seen as they whirled past the windows, dancing 
to the music of a favorite waltz. 

The chauffeur had stepped out of the car and 
stood waiting for Ray, who seemingly had forgot- 
ten he was at the end of his journey. "Get out, 
boy," said his escort, "we are at home." The 
chauffeur extended his hand to assist Ray in giv- 
ing a leap that would land him on the walk extend- 
ing from the gate to the front door step. "C!ome 
this way," said his guide, "I will escort you to the 
back door where Aunt Chloe is waiting for you 
in the kitchen with some bread and milk." 

Ray was surprised to be met at the door by a 
negress who addressed him by the common name 
of "honey" and kindly invited him to come in and 
eat a lunch before he retired for the night. Ray's 
fear for the negress soon vanished as he com- 
menced to tell her of his experiences with the 
stock on the farm. 

After listening patiently for some time Aunt 
Chloe changed the conversation by saying, "Hurry 
up, honey, and eat your lunch, or you will not 
want to get up in the morning." 

"We always get up of a morning at home when 
the roosters begin to crow," said Ray, seeking to 
continue his former subject. 

"They do not keep any chickens here," said 
Aunt Qiloe, "so we will have to wind the alarm 
clock, and when it begins to ring you must get 
out of bed, dress and go down stairs with me, 
you see," continued Aunt Chloe. "I am getting 
old, honey, and the Missus has given you a home 
all for the sake of you helping me." 

Supper being over. Aunt Chloe invited him to 
escort her to the room upstairs. Ray gave his 
consent by his obedience to her command, and ere 
long footsteps could be heard as the two proceeded 
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to climb the back flight of steps which soon landed 
them in their sleeping apartment. 

"I don't want to sleep in there," said Ray, as 
he peered inside of a dimly lighted room which 
was bare of carpets and furniture. 

"Yes, honey, you must," said Aimt Chloe, "you 
see me and you can't help ourselves." After a 
moment's pause she continued her motherly 
advice, "Me and you have been very unfortunate 
in life; my face is black and you are a poor little 
orphan boy, so we must be content with what the 
Missus gives us in order to have a place we may 
call home." 

"I don't want to sleep in there on that old 
rickety bedstead and be covered with them old 
dirty worn out quilts, and I don't want to sit upon 
that chair that has a bottom made out of the hide 
of a red calf. Why is it we have to use the bad 
and the Missus has the good? Is she any better 
than we be?" 

"No, honey, we all have God for our Father if 
we strive to keep our souls pure, but that makes 
no difference with the Missus. Her husband owns 
several shares in a big oil well and the output is 
making him rich in houses and land, but me and 
you have no home of our own." 

"I will have a home sometime in Heaven," said 
Ray. 

"That you will, honey, — a finer house than the 
Missus owns here. The streets will be paved with 
gold," said Aunt Chloe, " such a beautiful, beauti- 
ful home." 



With an eye of faith we are looking, 
As on earth we travel here; 
For the home that He has promised, 
And has gone on to prepare. 

Tis a home built in the Heavens, 
Far above the starry sky; 
If to Him we have been faithful, 
We shall see it by and by. 
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One by one we are crossing over, 
Our stay here will not be long; 
We shall all be reunited, 
With the happy, happy tiirong. 

We shall si^g His praise forever. 
As we kneel around the throne. 
Home at last to part, no, never. 
We are Christ's — He is our own; 

Singing song^s of our redemption. 
Praising him forever more. 
For the gift of Christ, our Saviour, 
Thee, Oh Thee, will we adore. 

Ray picked up an old-fashioned blue-back spell- 
ing book and began to turn its many pages. 

'Do you know your letters?" said Aunt Chloe. 

"No, Auntie, I do not. No one never said them 
to me." 

'Well, you go to bed tonight, and tomorrow 
evening after the chores are done I will teach 
them to you." 

Ray pulled back the heavy faded curtains that 
were used to make a partition between his room 
and Aunt Chloe's. In a few minutes he had robed 
himself for the night and would soon be sound 
asleep on the rude little cot that stood in one 
comer of the room. After he had gone to bed 
Aunt Chloe came tiptoeing to his bedside and 
tucked the covers down at his feet and spread an 
extra quilt over his body. "Now, honey, listen 
for the alarm to ring, make haste and dress, go 
down the stairs with me and you will get to see 
the Missus." 

Ray lay for a long time awake listening to the 
many trains as they came rushing through the 
city amid the ringing of bells. After a while the 
noise grew faint and fainter, even the echo died 
away in the distance; no sound was audible to him, 
for his mind was wandering in a far off country 
known to all residents by the name of Dreamland. 
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CHAPTER V 

RAY AND JUNE 

Long before Mrs. Peck had aroused from her 
morning slumber the reporter had handed the 
editor some items, and one of them gave an account 
of Mrs. Peck's hospitality in giving an orphan 
child a home where he would be protected and 
educated the same as her own children. It com- 
mended Mrs. Peck on being so genial in giving 
the child the advantage of a beautiful home and 
the enjoyment of all the luxuries that pertained 
to it. It also stated that Mrs. Peck had told some 
of her friends her intention of adopting the child 
so he would enjoy the same privileges of her 
family. The item was concluded by the reporter 
sasdng, 'It would be such a blessing if every 
orphan child could be as fortunate as Ray Smith." 

Ray sat for an hour on the back step waiting 
for a kindly greeting of welcome from his new 
mistress. The menu had been prepared at the 
usual time, but on account of the guests not de- 
parting until a late hour the family had overslept 
the breakfast hour. The streets were thronged 
with many men and women as they trudged back 
and forth to their daily work. The street cars 
had been buzzing by the house all morning. Au- 
tomobiles were going their limit on the hard paved 
streets as dozens of them sped by loaded with 
passengers who were taking their leave on an 
early train. As he turned his head to look across 
Main Street he could see the masons building the 
foundation for a lovely residence. "Gee, I wish 
I was over there," said Ray half aloud, not notic- 
ing the fairy form of a black-eyed girl with short 
black curly hair that formed in ringlets around 
her happy face as she stood on the base of a 
fence and was peeping at him between the lattice. 
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"Good morning/' piped a sweet little voice. Ray 
quickly turned around to see if he could locate 
tiie object from whence tiie sound came. He 
quickly descended the steps, and when his feet had 
skipped one half dozen school hops he stood beside 
the little Miss. Each one looked at the other in 
astonishment as they gazed in silence in their 
childish innocency. 

'What's your name?" said Ray. 

After fixing her face so she could see him more 
plainly she replied, "June— June Vance. Do you 
know me and are you going to live here?" 

*That is what they tell me," said Ray. June 
looked at him curiously for a minute, then took 
a cookie from her pocket and gave it to him. "I 
hear your breakfast bell," said June, without any 
ceremony. 

Ray said, "Goodbye" and hurriedly walked 
through the kitchen into the dining room and 
seated himself at the table. The lady of the house 
had not arrived, but ere long he heard the sound 
of light approaching footsteps and knew they 
were in the adjoining room. He was surprised 
when he looked toward the kitchen door to see 
Aunt Chloe not making any advance in the room, 
but standing in a fixed position shaking her index 
finger wamingly at him. He hardly had time to 
think what it all meant when he saw the mistress 
enter the door. Mrs. Peck looked kindly at the 
lad, who appeared so unconcerned and said, 'TTou 
are expected to retire to the kitchen to eat your 
breakfast, as we do not allow our servants to dine 
with the family." 

Ray looked reprovingly at her and said, "I did 
not know I was your servant." 

"Not one word from you, young man. I do not 
allow my hired help to be impudent to me. I com- 
mand you to obey my orders at once. I will speak 
to you later or have Aunt Chloe do so in regard 
to the custom of our home." 

Ray gently pushed back his chair from the 
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table and slowly walked into the kitchen where 
Aunt Chloe had spread the menu on a white oil- 
cloth that covered a cook table. 

"Sit down, honey, and eat; I will come soon," 
and she made quick steps in carrsdng different 
trays of food, steaming hot, from the large kitchen 
range to the mistress and her daughters. After 
their breakfast had been served Aunt Chloe took 
her seat beside Ray at the table and began talking 
freely. "You see, honey, our Missus and her 
daughters are butterflies of fashion. They flit 
here and there, hardly knowing where their home 
or church is; they help to swell the number at 
social gatherings, yet they never carry any re- 
sponsibiUties, but enjoy what others have spent 
the best part of their lives in accomplishing. 
Well, sometime the Missus gives her advice and 
tells of a better way which would bring greater 
results; but remember, child, our Missus is very 
still-tongued, for she never does this until the 
work is finished. Sometimes I think, honey, be- 
fore the Missus is aware of such a thing the 
hearse will be driven close to the door, and the 
Missus' body will be carried out, never to return." 
Aunt Chloe ceased speaking for a moment to wipe 
away the tears that slowly trickled down her 
cheek. "Never, no never, will she come back. 
She will be gone forever. The world will not miss 
her, for she does not help anyone while she lives 
in it. I will tell you a secret that's been told me 
by a friend. Everybody thought her father was 
very wealthy, but when he died he had scarcely 
enough money to bury him, and people surmised 
she schemed and collected all of her father's money 
and signed her own name to it when she deposited 
it ; and now get it if you can. I think if it is true 
it's a measly shame, for folks tell me her father 
was mentally deranged in his last days. Now, 
honey, you must not cheep this to a living soul, 
for if she hears it we may lose our home for tell- 
ing it." Aunt Chloe arose and commenced to 
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clear the table of the dirty dishes. Looking down, 
she saw Ray with his head bowed on the edge of 
the table. 'TTou are excused; you may go now 
and call June, and you two can play four or five 
hours, then you must come and help me. I will 
make this promise to you, though we have to wait 
and are not allowed to eat with the Missus (I never 
can hope to for my face is black). I will see to 
it that we have the choice pieces of chicken, pie 
and cake saved first to adorn our table, and every 
night when I kneel to pray I am going to ask God 
to bestow his richest blessing on the poor little 
orphan boy. And I will pray and pray over again 
and again for Him to make a great man out of you, 
and I trust the Missus will live to see the day 
when you will rise higher and higher above her 
and she will have to acknowledge it in the presence 
of witnesses. So go on and play, honey. When 
I need you I will tap the bell." 

Ray arose from the table feeling fully satisfied 
in his mind that he had found a true friend in 
the person of Aunt Chloe. He slipped his hand 
in his pocket to get his knife when his fingers 
touched the coin that the lady had given him. 
He began tossing it above his head until it would 
touch the ceiling with such force as to send it 
back, bouncing on the floor, which echoed through 
the room with a ring. 

"Go away, honey, go off and play and don't be 
foolin' 'round here in that way." 

A person who was acquainted with the negress 
understood her motive by her actions. It was 
certain her shining eyes had caught the glimpse 
of some one and that she was trying to be dis- 
creet in not allowing her mistress to know that 
she was detected. 

"Come on, June," said Ray. "Let's go play 
where the men are building the brick house across 
the street." 

In a few minutes June donned a clean pinafore 
of blue gingham trimmed with braid to match, 
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and with a pink sunbonnet tied firmly beneath a 
chubby chin, the two started off together, chat- 
ting as children often do. Tlie children were very 
busy piling up the sand in what they called 
mountains. Sometime June would carry a little 
bucket of water from the barrel and make mud 
pies and cakes. They never disagreed, but each 
one played in the manner that suited them best. 
Many afternoons were spent in wandering through 
the forest that joined the city on the north, in 
the spring gathering flowers that had awakened 
from their winter's sleep. Their stroll one after- 
noon was delayed by a heavy mist falling from 
the heavens, but soon the inky cloud began to 
separate, leaving the blue sky overhead and sink- 
ing so low in the western horizon that it faded 
from human vision. When all this happened, the 
sun beamed down on mother earth and kissed the 
dewdrops on the flowers until all tears had van- 
ished. The breeze from the south was continually 
waving the tall blades of grass that lapped across 
the narrow path which wound its way through 
the forest. When this was noticed by the older 
heads of the family and all indications pointed to 
fair weather, the children were allowed to take a 
stroll as usual. As they sat swinging beneath a 
shady bower in the curve of a twisted grape vine, 
that had been broken in two near the trunk of 
one of the trees, they were very pleasantly 
entertained by watching and listening to the in- 
mates of the woodland. All kinds of soft, sweet 
music wafted through the breeze, extending a 
hearty welcome to the strange visitors. Only one 
sound was audible to mar the sweet strains of a 
flock of mocking birds as they echoed and re- 
echoed chanting strains through the forest, which 
came from a lone quail, which no doubt had 
wandered from its mate, as it was constantly 
calling *Tt)ob-white." The children were looking 
at an owl sitting on the stub of a broken limb 
near the body of the tree, when a rabbit darted 
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from his hiding place near them to seek a refuge 
more secluded in a brush heap. A sound of a 
woodchuck was plain to be heard as he tapped 
or bored with his powerful beak on an old hollow 
log that lay in the marshy soil near an old pond. 

"Oh, June, let us go and see if there are any 
fish in the lake." 

Without replying in the negative, two children 
could be seen tramping over driftweeds and dead 
leaves, which course directed them to a small tract 
of prairie surrounded partly by sumac. Upon 
arriving at this small tract of land the children 
were very much disappointed to see the water so 
shallow. They stood for a moment throwing small 
pebbles into the lake. Ray was silent for a mo- 
ment watching the small bubbles come to the top 
and burst. Suddenly he exclaimed, "See those 
big cat fish!" Instantly June was standing by 
his side watching the bubbles come and go. With- 
out sasdng a word June waded to the center of 
the pond and begged of Ray to hand her a stick. 
Ray gratified her request by giving her a piece 
of a hickory limb, reserving the larger limb for 
himself. Tlie two worked valiantly for half an 
hour and succeeded in catching twelve fish. When 
they were landed Ray strung them on a willow 
twig preparatory to taking them home for supper. 

Through curiosity they decided to return home 
by the old hollow log where the red-headed wood- 
pecker continued to drill and pound. As the two 
drew nearer the log, Ray laid his string of fish 
down and commenced to explore the interior of 
the log by probing it with a small pole. A sound 
similar to a snarl was heard as he held his head 
close to the cavity. "Something's in here, sure 
as the world. Come, June, and listen to its growl." 
June came and listened in the same manner that 
Ray did. In a moment she raised her head and 
said, "Sure enough; I can hear it." With raven 
black curls nearly hiding her face, June arose 
from the tree and went hopping and skipping to 
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find another pole to help Ray route the wild 
animal, whatever it mi^rht be. The children were 
soon busy taking their turn in trying to free the 
log of its inmate. After being unsuccessful with 
the weapons at hand, June suggested they select 
a pole long enough to reach ihe opposite end. If 
this was done the animal would have to seek new 
quarters. They soon attained the probe desired 
and the result was satisfactory, for in the rear a 
mother opossum emerged from her den with nine 
little ones concealed in her pocket. With as much 
skill as the bravest sportsman could possess June 
commenced to strike the animal on the head until 
it would suU. She then grabbed the string of 
fish while Ray picked up mother opossum from 
the ground, by her slick scaly tail and carried the 
feline family without inconvenience. Thus they 
triumphantly walked into town. They were 
greeted by all who saw them as a hero and heroine. 

"What is the matter with Aunt Chloe?" said 
Jime. "I see her standing in the door, and once 
she came out on the porch and held one of her 
hands above her eyes to shade them as she gazed 
out into space." 

"Perhaps we are late," said Ray, as he threw 
mother opossum down on the ground with her 
little ones clinging to her by having their tails 
wrapped round and round different parts of her 
body. Ray quickly walked into the kitchen where 
Aunt Chloe stood wringing her hands. 

"Oh! chile, where has you been gone? The 
Missus has asked three or four times about you. 
Has you been explorin' round about the premises 
here and done gone and got some of her money ?" 

Ray looked at her strangely. He did not under- 
stand the meaning of her words. 

"I do not understand what you are trsdng to 
tell me," said Ray. 

Before Aunt Chloe could explain, the mistress 
had stepped into the room and was standing near 
them when Ray asked for an explanation. 
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''Come go with me and I will explain^ you vile 
Utile imp/' Ray looked beside him and there 
stood Mrs. Peck. ''Come on, sir. I wish you to 
go with me, and I will explain the things to you 
tiiat seemingly are so mysterious.'' 

Ray made no reply, for he scarcely had time to 
move when the mistress caught hold of his coat 
collar and marched him in front of her to a room 
upstairs. — 

Sweet innocent days of childhood, in which lurks 
no evil thoughts in the motive of others. For 
the soul is pure and not tarnished with deceit. 
They always see the good by having perfect con- 
fidence in mortals. 

As Ray climbed the steps with his mistress, he 
wondered what June had done with the fish and 
opossums that he left Isong on the ground. 
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CHAPTER VI 

UNCERTAINTIES 

It was now six years since Ray had left his 
childhood home to dwell in the land of strangers 
without a tie of kinship. 'Twas true, Mrs. Peck 
spoke of him to her friends in the most endear- 
ing words, and often expressed a desire that he 
share equal with her children in the settlement 
of their estate. "For he is so kind to the children 
and Aunt Chloe, I will remember him for all favors, 
even the least act of kindness shall be rewarded." 

Those words of praise were spoken to a number 
of helpers who were arranging the decorations in 
the many rooms in the style she requested. Her 
youngest daughter was now ready to make her 
debut into the social world, and the doors of the 
beautiful mansion would swing open wide to wel- 
come the select five hundred of Wichita's most 
popular young people. The spacious halls were 
decorated \vith many beautiful flowers and foliage 
plants suited for the occasion, which looked lovely 
to the guests in the brilliantly lighted rooms. 
Girls were dressed in dainty gowns made espe- 
cially for the event and looked like many butter- 
flies flitting fairy-like here and there. Everyone 
present seemed to enjoy themselves, for many 
merry peals of laughter would echo from the 
marble walls into the stillness of night; also the 
chatter of the boys and girls who promenaded 
through the large halls. Many pedestrians would 
stop in front of the mansion, as they trudged 
homeward from their daily occupation, to listen 
to the soft music as it floated gently through the 
chilly air, yet speaking in musical tones of the 
peace and happiness that reigned in the home. 

Ray thought it was all beautiful and spoke 
about it to Aunt Chloe, as the two sat side by 
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side on the back porch. "Are you perfectly hap- 
py, chile?" said Aunt Chloe. 

"Yes, Auntie, God gave me eyes to see, ears to 
hear and a mind to retain the beautiful scenes of 
nature. I love the birds, the flowers and all God's 
handiwork." 

"God bless your dear soul, honey. I knows 
what you have learned, and that is contentment 
with your own lot in life and not covet the gifts 
of another; in fact, my dear chile, contentment is 
the only true foundation for happiness. Let me 
see if I don't know a little verse: 

"If we would happy be, 
While in this world below, 
We must sail on contented seas, 
Let winds tempestuous blow." 

"That may not be it persactly, but something 
akin to it." Aunt Chloe ceased speaking to listen. 

Two men were standing near the front of the 
building and were conversing in low tones to each 
other. "It's a sight how frivolous them Pecks 
are spending money. I have been told, by people 
whom I believe are truthful, that they have spent 
several hundred dollars to purchase butterflies and 
birds to turn loose in the flower room tonight. 
Think of that, will you not?" After hesitating 
for a moment he continued his remarks. "Friv- 
olous vanity! vanity! Those tiny things will flit 
from flower to flower to kiss the golden hearts 
for a few hours and will soar in all directions in 
the room. And by the time the guests are ready 
to return home the shining crystal beings will all 
be dead and really no one is benefited. Vanity, 
vanity, all is vanity !" 

"'Tis true; all too true," said the other gentle- 
man, "and no doubt in my mind hundreds of 
children here in Wichita have gone to bed hungry. 
Rumor has it that John Peck has gone or is going 
to the bad." 
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"Oh, is that true, how so?" 

"Someone drilled a well that struck the same 
chamiel of oil and it weakened his plant until it 
did not pay. I understand he has gone to Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and has gone wild speculating." 

"Well, his wife had better look well to their 
interest and be a little more discreet in her way 
of spending money, for we never know what the 
future has in store for us. As the old darky 
used to say, We are bom but not dead'." 

"Sure, sure, and she could be reduced to a very 
small income." 

"Well," said one of them with a long yawn, "I 
do not much believe it and sincerely hope it is 
not true, for John Peck has idways been counted 
a shrewd business man, and it is not likely he will 
make any bad business deals." 

"No, no, I don't think so," said the other. Then 
the two gossippers, with dinner buckets in hand, 
trudged on up the street. 

When the young people had tripped the light 
fantastic until the late hours of night, or as some 
would say, the wee hours of morning, they sought 
the hostess to pass a compliment in words of 
praise for the social entertainment of the evening, 
each one affirming it to be the most brilliant of 
the season. Mrs. Peck, in return, thanked them 
for their compliments while wreathes of smiles 
beamed from a happy coimtenance as she followed 
them to the door. 

Inside the cloak room two girls were busily 
engaged in a confidential talk. One could tell by 
their actions and low tone of voice that they were 
worried about something. Mrs. Peck soon joined 
them and said, **What is your trouble, girls?" 

"Why, Blanche has lost her diamond lavalliere." 

"Is that true? Have you no idea where?" 

Blanche stepped to the side of Mrs. Peck and 
with her soft gloved hand gently bowed her head 
low enough as she whispered something in her 
ear in a modest manner. Then standing erect 
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she spoke in an audible voice, "Please do not men- 
tion this to anyone. If I don't find it when I get 
home I will return in the morning, if it is agree- 
able to you, and we will search for iV* 

"Certainly, certainly ; that will be all right with 
me,*' said IMbrs. Peck. 

"I would dislike to lose it, for it was my eigh- 
teenth birthday present, presented by my mother, 
and I know mother will be displeased and call me 
careless if I do not find it." 

'Tou have no occasion to worry. Miss Blanche, 
for if it has been lost in the house we will surely 
find it." 

"That is an old time sasdng, you know," said 
Blanche. 

The following morning found Blanche retracing 
her steps of the previous evening. She was in- 
vited into the reception room by one of the maids, 
who excused herself immediately to notify Mrs. 
Peck of her early visitor. Mrs. Peck was busy 
twisting a small bunch of grey hairs beneath a 
dark coil on the back of her shapely head. After 
listening to the message she hurriedly grabbed 
some cream and a powdered chamois skin and 
rubbed them over her face in order to have a 
better complexion and to fill up the deep wrinkles 
that were making inroads on different parts of 
her face, which spoiled her good looks in the eyes 
of the people and prevented her from being spoken 
of as beautiful. Being fully satisfied wil^ the 
facial massage she departed from the room to 
greet her guest, who was anxiously awaiting her 
arrival. 

'Tou failed to find your necklace, did you?" 
said Mrs. Peck. 

'Tfes, ma'am, I searched through my clothing, 
garment after garment, but all search for it only 
proved futile." 

'We will look for it here," said Mrs. Peck, and 
before many minutes had elapsed both were dili- 
gently searching for the valuable treasure. 
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"Are you sure you did not lose it before coming 
here ?" said Mrs. Peck. 

"I am sure," said Blanche, "for I remember 
several of the girls speaking to me in regard to 
its beauty while we were resting between dances." 

After searching for some time, moving chairs 
and tables, each one was ready to give up the 
search. 

"It certainly is not here," said Blanche. 

"I am very sorry you lost it in my house." 

'Well, Mrs. Peck, do not worry about it, for it 
would have happened sooner or later. It is just as 
well it happened here as at any other home. I do 
not suppose I had it snapped properly, as the 
spring was very strong and difficult to fasten, and 
I whirled round so many times I suppose it must 
have fallen." 

"No, no," interrupted Mrs. Peck; "we would 
have found it on the floor." 

"Pardon me," said Blanche, "I failed to finish 
my sentence — ^f ell in the folds of some one's dress." 

"Very likely," said Mrs. Peck. "But do you 
know, in giving those waifs a home, you do not 
know whom you are sheltering beneath your roof." 

Waiting a moment for Blanche to speak, and 
when she did not reply, Mrs. Peck concluded her 
remarks by adding, "One could shelter a thief." 

"Oh! Mrs. Peck, I hope you do not think such 
things of the orphan boy you have befriended." 
After a minute's pause she continued, "Besides, 
he was not here, was he?" 

"No, he would not come. I insisted on him to 
take a part, but he would not. He has such low 
ideas of life. I was very anxious for him to learn 
the ways and polite manners that are practiced at 
social functions, but he would not yield to my 
entreaties. Even after I offered to purchase a 
new suit for him, but he simply declined to come 
for no other reason than stubbomess." 

"Where did he go?" said Blanche. 

"Over to Vance's, to play with June. They are 
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entirely too large to stroll around town and coun- 
try together as they do, but I can't help it. It 
seems that there can be nothing done with them." 

Blanche was preparing to return home when 
Mrs. Peck said, "I will tell you a secret, Miss 
Blanche, if you will promise not to tell it." 

"I am sure I have no desire to speak of it to 
anyone if you do not wish me to; besides," said 
Blanche, " I do not suppose I am personally con- 
cerned." 

"None whatever, my dear," said Mrs. Peck 
stepping close to her side and in a half whisper 
added, as she shook her index finger wamingly, 
"That boy is a thief, but don't slip that to anyone." 

"How can you say such a thing about an orphan 
boy?" 

"Because I know exactly what I am talking 
about." Then in order to make the sentence more 
forceful she repeated, "Yes, Miss Blanche, he is 
nothing but a thief." 

"Somieone may have misinformed you," said 
Blanche pleadingly. 

"No, they have not," assured Mrs. Peck, em- 
phatically. "You seem inclined not to believe me !" 

"Oh, no, Mrs. Peck, not that, and I beg your 
pardon if I have appeared indifferent towards 
you." 

"Well, let that be as it may, I will proceed with 
my story that I alone know: One morning I 
planned to go down town to attend to some busi- 
ness: in connection with it I aimed to purchase 
some small articles, and when I went to get my 
dollar that I had laid upon the dresser in the pin 
tray — ^it was gone." 

"Give him the benefit of a doubt, for possibly 
he did not get it." 

"Yes, he did ; I found it in his pants pocket." 

"Oh ! is not that bad, and sad, too, for the little 
fellow to make such a mistake. Please, Mrs. Peck, 
do not speak of this to anyone. Had you ever 
thought that this child probably will have a hard 
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time in life as he will have to depend largely on 
his reputation, and such statements as this from 
a lady of your standing could send him behind 
the bars." 

"I surely have stepped on your toes. Is he re- 
lated to you?" said Mrs. Peck, half repentingly. 

"None whatever, but I always naake it a rule 
never to speak evil of anyone. If I can't tell the 
good, I positively will not tell the bad." 

"Well, Miss Blanche, I must say if you practice 
what you say, you are an ideal person." 

"No, no! Mrs. Peck, please do not praise me, 
for I am always afraid it might contain a little 
flattery." 

"None in my remarks, I am sincere, but what 
are your reasons for being so reserved?" 

"Because should I sow evil seeds to the wind, 
the breeze could change and a whirlwind blow 
them in my face; you know there is a proverb, 
*He that soweth to the wind shall reap the whirl- 
wind.' So careful am I in regard to this that 
when I stand beside the bier, and look upon a cold, 
cold face, I wonder if I ever caused a tear to flow 
down the careworn cheeks. As I stand and med- 
itate, I unlock the castle of memory to see if I can 
find among my relics broken and unkind words 
that I to them have spoken." 

Mrs. Peck had not dined with the family at 
breakfast for several weeks, always complaining of 
a sick headache. She inf onned Aunt Chloe that she 
would tell her in plenty of time when she was 
ready for breakfast and also what she desired 
served. "Very likely," quoted her ladyship, "I 
won't care for an3rthing until the noon lunch." 
Aunt Chloe and Ray had finished their breakfast 
and sat talking to each other in a low tone so 
as not to disturb the household. Finally Ray 
said, "Aunt Chloe, did you know I am going 
away?" 

"No, no, chile, what for?" 

Tor being called a thief." 



«i 
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'Ikly goodness, chile, both of these statements 
are a terrible shock to me, as much so as heavy 
tibunder on a bright sunshiny day in summer." 
Looking the lad earnestly in the face with the 
keen, black eyes she said, ^"What did you steal, 
honey?" 

"I have not stolen ansrthing, that is why it 
makes me mad." 

"Well, honey, I want you to tell me something. 
You just tell Aunt Chloe the truth and nothing 
but the truth. Did you find her dollar on the 
table, and did you take it ?" 

"No, Aunt Chloe, I did not," said Ray, pitching 
his voice louder. 

"Sh-sh, go easy, honey, with your voice for fear 
you will waken the Missus." 

Then in softer tones Ray said, **! never took her 
money, but she took mine." 

"Be careful, chile, of your statements agin the 
Missus," 

"I will," said Ray in softer tones, "but that 
dollar was my very own. A lady gave it to me 
while I was en route here to buy me something 
to eat." After a slight pause he continued, "and 
to think I am accused of stealing it. That is not 
all. Aunt Chloe. One of the girls that attended 
the party several weeks ago lost a diamond laval- 
liere and I am accused of stealing that." 

"Uh-uh-uh," said Aunt Chloe. 

Ray never ceased speaking, "I forgave her for 
taking my dollar, I was small then and did not 
know any better; but I will not endure it any 
longer, I am going to leave." 

"Why, honey, you was not in the room where 
the guests were, be you?" 

"No, Aunt Chloe, I was not allowed to come in. 
I asked permission to come in the room, but I was 
simply informed I was nothing but a servant and 
could not be classed, I believe she called it, 'the 
Elites.' She also said for me to stay in the back 
way and if my service was needed I would be told." 
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"Ain't that awful," said the negress, "and your 
face is as white as hers. I tell you it is a measly 
shame for her to treat you that way. Old master 
will bring swift judgmlent on her, shore's she's 
bom." 

"Well it's a cinch I never saw the girl, let alone 
her necklace." 

'Shame, shame on her," said Aunt Chloe. 

1 think so too," said Ray. "It caused me to 
decide that I will not be tortured any more by 
her vulgar slang. I detest the name of a thief." 

"That is awful, honey. I tell you the Missus 
is stepping too high. She will shore have a fall, 
mark what I tell you." 

"I hope not," said Ray. "I do not wish her 
any bad luck whatever." 

"If I am not too inquisitive, do you mind telling 
me, honey where you are going?" 

"To Eureka Springs, Ark." 

Aunt Chloe threw both hands up in astonish- 
ment and said, *Why, that is three hundred miles 
or more. What on earth will you do down there ?" 

"Chores of any kind; black boots or stoves or 
anything I find to do." 

"That's right, honey; all honest work is honor- 
able, no difference how menial it may be. When 
are you going?" 

"Today," replied Ray. 

Aunt Chloe began to cry and between sobs 
would say: "Oh you poor little orphan boy that 
has to be loose in this big, big world." 

"Well, Aunt Chloe, I have made up my mind 
there is a better living for me in this world if I 
work for it." 

"Shore, shore," said the negress. "That is so." 

"Well, Aunt Chloe, I have no money to offer you 
in appreciation of your kindness, in teaching me 
to read and write." 

"Do not mention it, honey, only too glad I could. 
You are in the fifth reader, are you not?" 

"Yes, Auntie, for which I am very thankful, for 
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I am sure it will be a great help to me in my 
struggle to gain a better education. But I wish to 
say this, when I become a man and own a home 
of my own, I wish you would come and live with 
me/' 

"Shore will^ honey. I can tell that the Missus 
is getting more cranky every day. When are you 
going to leave ?" 

"Right away. I have not many clothes, but 
such as I have are wrapped in a paper," said Ray. 

"You spoke of it being only a few hours run, 
are you going on the train?" 

"No, I am going to walk." 

"Oh, chile! that will never do. Have you no 
money?" 

"No, Auntie, but I can do all right on one meal 
a day. I will choose my bed by the roadside, a 
stone for my pillow, the heavens for a cover; and 
when I go to sleep I will dream and dream of the 
wonderful hand of nature in preparing me a bed." 

"Yes, yes, chile, but nature will not provide 
your breakfast." 

"I will chop wood for that," said Ray. "So good- 
bye. Aunt Chloe, I must be going before Mrs. Peck 
comes to breakfast." 

Aunt Chloe extended her hand without speak- 
ing, for her heart was too full of grief to utter 
one word. Ray turned around to leave, with a 
fixed purpose of making a success in life in gain- 
ing an honest living. Aunt Chloe followed to the 
door and her trembling voice said, "Wait a minute, 
honey." 

Ray walked out of the kitchea on to the porch. 
After descending the flight of steps he gave a 
shrill whistle which quickly brought June out of 
her room. "Come tell me goodbye, kid, I am 
going away." 

"Going away," exclaimed June. 

*Tep," said Ray. 

"Where are you going?" 

"Eureka." 
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''Eureka," repeated June, "well. Til declare. 
Mother said the other day you would leave us 
the first thing we knew." 

"Well, she guessed it about right. Well, ain't 
you going to come and smooch me one?" 

June gave a hearty laugh and said, "Ray, I am 
ashamed of you, and surprised, too. Are you a 
baby? You surely are, for it's only babies who 
want to be kissed." 

Her mild reproof caused him to redden in the 
face, but after loosening his collar to relieve a 
choking sensation he determined to urge his re- 
quest until June would grant it, "Come on, kid." 

Once more the little maid said, "Ray, how dare 
you." Then her fiery temper was aroused and 
she emphatically said, "No, sir, I won't, and besides 
mother says it's wrong to Idss the boys. See! 
yonder comes Aunt Chloe," whispered June. 

"Here, honey, take this." When Ray turned 
around, Aunt Chloe was standing by his side. 
'Take this little offering," and she handed him a 
small package. 

"Thank you," said Ray, as he commenced to 
unfold the wrapping to examine the contents. 

"No, chile, don't untie the paper until you get 
to the Frisco depot." 

"Just as you wish," said Ray. After a mo- 
ment's hesitation he said, "I must be going." 

Aunt Chloe began to weep and ask God to be- 
stow his richest blessings, while June propped 
herself upon the porch banisters and cheerfully 
waived her handkerchief. 



Scheme not to take from thy brother 
The praise that belongs to him. 
Your own gifts use; seek not another; 
Thy call wHl not be in vain. 

We may not have the gift to teach, 
Like some we esteem so high. 
But there are diamonds we may reach 
By kind deeds from you and I. 
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Seek not to fill the highest place. 
Upon the ladder of fame, 
Or take the lead in any way, 
Just to win yourself a name. 

Think of self as one of weakness, 
Nothing good that we can do; 
Let him rule who is all meekness 
Guiding thoughts, he will for you. 

So many things are left undone 
Because they appear so small, 
A brick left out may be the one 
That would cause the house to fall. 

Let us today go lay our plans. 
Whatever our task may be; 
And may we woric with willing hands 
And a heart with care set free. 

Seeking no plaudits of the world 
Or to wear a jeweled crown, 
But stand for the right and whirl 
Wrong deeds away witli a frown. 

Approve not of that which is wrong. 
Give it no room in your heart; 
Just let your life be a song. 
The truth to another impart 

Your woric may be to sow the seed. 
Some others may be to reap. 
We both can give to those in need, 
And comfort fiiose that weep. 

In all your deeds just be yoursdf ; 
Try not to be another. 
And do not take by fraud or stealth 
The praise that's due your brother. 

So great are they that have forgotten 
To speak self words of praise; 
For he is great who knows it not, 
But faithfully work all day. 

Seeking to follow, not to lead; 
In love pr^erring another; 
So be yourself, your own gifts heed 
And justice give your brother. 
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CHAPTER VII 

EUREKA 

It was ten hours after leaving Wichita before 
the train arrived at Monett, A beautiful city of 
perhaps seven thousand, the chief occupation of 
the men was working for the Frisco railway com- 
pany the many different departments that make 
up a general division point. The country south 
and east of town was a prairie, though somewhat 
rough and hilly, while on the north and west it 
was more level. Not more than twenty-five years 
previous to this the place where the little city now 
stands was covered with heavy timber, in which 
roamed at will the canine and feathered tribes of 
the forest. The gobble of the wild turkey could 
be heard echoing through the woodland, also the 
prairie chicken, which made such a peculiar whirr 
with his wings when flying, and occasionally a 
hunter would kill a deer (if he was good at schem- 
ing). In the heart of the woodland was a low 
spot that was then a kind of swamp which drained 
the adjacent land. Near the center of the lake on 
an islet stood an immense gnarled oak tree, no 
other tree standing nearer than probably fifty 
yards. This place was known by the old settlers 
as a deer lick, so named because the animals came 
to this place to get a drink and salt, that the wily 
hunters would place for them. Up near the top 
of this lone oak was a board nailed solid on two 
limbs near the body of the tree. And if the 
hunter possessed enough grit to scale the body of 
the tree and sit in this coign of vantage until 
midnight the buck would come with his family 
to get a drink, then it took skill and confidence 
in one's self to ward off a disease that is known 
by old hunters as the "buckague," which, if con- 
tracted, would cause the wily sportsman to miss 
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his mark and the deer would all scamper away 
frightened nearly to death by the report of the 
rifle. 

But time makes many changes in the settlement 
of a country, and instead of wild game roaming 
at will they are now nearly extinct, the land 
being shorn of its timber by the sturdy pioneers 
whose posterity today is tilling some of the fertile 
loam which produces large shields of wheat, com 
and oats. Nor is this all, for in the last few years 
it is noted for its jrield of small fruits, giving 
employment to thousands of transients each year 
and many others in adjoining coimties. A num- 
ber of seasons there have been shipped as many as 
seventy-five cars of strawberries from the point 
known as the Ozark belt. 

The ticket agent informed Ray it would be two 
hours until the south bound train was due. Ray 
looked down at the floor and said half aloud, 'Well, 
all I can do is wait.'' So he quietly took a seat 
in the waiting room. But after awhile, tiring of 
his position, he decided to walk out on the plat- 
form. As he stood waiting, no doubt his thoughts 
drifted back to the early days of his childhood, to 
the strange disappearance of his father and the 
tragic death of his mother. He looked up the 
track and saw a switch engine coming puffing 
and belching black clouds of smoke as it speeded 
by the door deafening all that stood near in allow- 
ing the steam to escape. But by and by the noise 
had passed and the passengers continued their 
conversation. Two men were speaking about some- 
one being dead. Ray quickly stepped nearer. He 
could not have told why, only he thought possibly 
he would hear from some of his old tin^ friends. 
While his mind was centered on the speakers in 
regard to what they were telling, his head was 
turned in nearly an opposite direction so they 
would not detect his listening to them. 

"No, I had not heard it. When was it he died?" 

"One day last week." 
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'Well/' said the first speaker, "it has been old 
man Mills a long time. His neighbors will sure 
miss him." 

'That's right," said the other. "He has been 
afflicted for years with the rheumatism that 
caused him to be fractious, but notwithstandmg 
all this, if any of his neighbors needed assistance, 
no one would do more in giving of his financial 
store than he." 

"Well, I suppose from what I hear he was badly 
afilicted, and unless he was blessed with the pa- 
tience of Job he naturally would have a tendency 
to be cranky and couldn't help it." After a mo- 
ment's silence as if at a loss to know what to say, 
he concluded by saying, " I wonder what will be- 
come of the old lady?" 

Ray was so interested in listening to the con- 
versation that he failed to hear the porter call 
the train, number and stations, and before he 
could collect his thoughts they went rushing with 
bags in hand by him for the south bound train. 
Ray hurriedly purchased his ticket and joined the 
crowd as the last ones were entering the coach. 
When comfortably seated once more his thoughts 
drifted back to his childhood days. He could not 
keep from saying to himself, "Oh, I do wish I had 
visited Mother's grave and some of our old neigh- 
bors ; and then I could have learned the particulars 
concerning Mr. Mills' death." He spoke those 
words aloud. The porter thought the child did 
not understand, so he said with stronger emphasis, 
"I said all passengers who want to go to Eureka 
and other points in the south as far as Little Rock, 
change cars at Seligman." Ray asked again how 
long he would have to wait and without hardly 
looking up from his book replied, "About four 
hours." Ray glanced at the big open-faced rail- 
road clock at Seligman to see the time, but it had 
stopped. As he turned to leave the window the 
agent gave him a scrutinizing look and saw him 
ask an elderly gentleman the time of day. With- 
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out speaking he pulled out his watch and said: 
**Well, by jingo, she stopped'* 

Ray sat for some time in the depot, but after 
a while he began to feel hungry, for he had looked 
across the street and read a sign, "Hot Meals at 
All Hours/' Feeling somewhat faint, he decided 
to buy a cup of coffee and a ham sandwich. The 
lady who served at the table was very clean and 
neat and was in possession of a face all wreathed 
in smiles, but was very blunt in her expression of 
words. Ray's curiosity was aroused once again 
when he thought of the time. He took a sip of 
hot coffee to clear his tiiroat and said, ^'Will you 
please tell me the time?" 

"Our clock stopped," said a gruff voice. 

Ray could not help feeling a degree of mirth 
at her answer, but concluded his remarks by say- 
ing, ^What time will the next train leave for 
Eureka Springs?" 

^Whenever it comes in," spoke the same harsh 
voice. 

Ray looked the lady in the face, but she did not 
know it, for she was now busy counting stitches 
in some needlework. Ray laid a dime on the 
counter and with hat in hand stepped outside. A 
crowd had assembled at the depot to see and hear 
a troup of darkies sing and play Tipperary on 
violin, guitar and bass violin. Long before Ray 
was tired of listening Hie agent raised the window 
and the traveling public felt free to purchase 
tickets. Ray was surprised to learn of the rates 
being so high on the branch road and decided to 
walk, for if he rode on the train he would have 
only fifty cents left As he picked up his bundle 
the people were tossing nickles and dimes and a 
few twenty-five cent pieces for more music. As 
he began to descend the slope he could still hear 
the coons singing, "It's a long, long way to Tip- 
perary, but my heart's right there." 

It was four hours from the time he left Selig- 
man until he arrived at Eureka, the beautiful 
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sumnner resort of the Ozark mountains. Faint 
and weary from the effect of his long walk he 
decided to buy another lunch^ for he was very 
hungry. After satisf 3dng his appetite he counted 
his money and found it reduced to a mere trifle. 
He asked the proprietor if he Imew of anyone who 
wished to hire help. 

"Let me see," said the gentleman looking down 
at the floor, "yes, I believe I do. There was an 
old gentleman who lives on East Mountain in here 
yesterday asking about help, and I have an idea 
you can fill the bill." 

For a moment Ray could not speak, his heart 
was leaping for joy. 

The man continued, "Yes, he wants a lad to do 
chores nights and mornings." 

"That suits me," said Ray. After asking all 
the questions necessary in regard to location Ray 
made up his mind to call on him. When he came 
to the mountain he was surprised to see such a 
long flight of steps that reached probably one- 
fourth of the way up the mountain. The remain- 
ing fourth being sloped enough that a pedestrian 
could climb it by following a beautiful, winding 
path across the lawns of a few residents. At 
intervals one would have to catch hold of some 
shrubbery to support oneself in trying to climb 
one step higher. You could ascend as many as 
eighteen steps, then a landing would be reached 
where you can stand and rest before beginning to 
moimt the second flight. On and on it continued 
until the last flight was gained. Looking down 
from whence he came, Ray declared to a passerby 
that he believed there were three hundred steps. 

However, with but one glance at the magnificent 
view that this short climb commanded, he felt 
amply repaid for all the effort that was required 
in scaling the height. For here one could get a 
panoramic view of the city and its pine clad hills 
in the distance, with lovely bridle paths winding 
up the most easily accessible hill, while at their 
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base might be seen mirror-like streams of water 
completely encircling them in graceful bends and 
curves, here and tiiere widening and forming 
lakes and azure pools that were sometimes almost 
completely enveloped and overhung by ferns, moss 
and variegated wild flowers which were indescrib- 
ably beautiful to his nature loving eye. And the 
inviting depths of the streams were almost non- 
resistible to this boy who had hardly grown out 
of the barefoot age (when wading is a supreme 
delight) and was now entering the age when 
angling and shooting predominates. So strong did 
this picturesque view appeal to his imagination 
that he was loath to leave. However loath to turn 
to reality and dispel idle dreams for the meantime, 
he quickly turned with a determination that he 
would get more substance in life here where he 
could even be in such close touch with nature 
and success would be inevitable if he would only 
apply himself closely. It all seemed quite trans- 
parent to him through the inspiration of the 
picturesque view he had just witnessed. 

When Ray arrived at the place designated, he 
learned the gentleman had hired a lad that mom- 
ing, "Well," said Ray half aloud, "it might just 
as well be him as me. Poor kid, I guess he needed 
it," as he glanced at a ragged youth who was try- 
ing to chop some wood. Ray asked the old gentle- 
man for a different route to town, for he cfisliked 
going down so many steps. 

"Very well, my lad. You will have to walk a 
mile and a half if you go around, when if you go 
the step walk it would be only a quarter of a 
mile." 

"I prefer to go around the hill if it is two miles." 

The gentleman came out in the street and 
pointed toward a house that was odd looking and 
said, "Do you see that queer looldng house?" 

To which Ray answered in the afRmxative. 

"That is the Carry Nation property, the noted 
Kansas saloon smasher. You will see her name 
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and picture and hatchet over the door." The old 
man craned his body, then stooped and began to 
peep through the boughs of trees as if looking 
for another guide. After satisfying his mind that 
he saw the right object, he said, "Do you see yon 
big bluff?" 

Ray did not answer, for he was not sure. 

Finally the old man gently pushed him to where 
he was standing and with a peculiar twinkle of 
the eye, said, "Now don't you see it?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Well, that is the little Eureka Spring. You 
pass by it, then turn to the right and follow the 
main traveled road. It will lead you to the city." 

After thanking him Ray started on his journey. 
Going down the slope he met a pious looking 
gentleman. Judging from his garb Ray pro- 
nounced him a minister of the gospel. 

Ray spoke to him quite politely, and made in- 
quiry in regard to work. 

"No, my lad, I do not know." Then he paused 
a minute and said, "unless — ^well," said he, "it's 
getting late, very likely you had better find a 
place to stay all night. I would advise you to 
take the street car and inquire for Mr. James 
Sparks. They live near Sweet Springs and have 
rooms to rent. I am sure you will find a home 
there until you obtain work." 

Ray thought of his empty purse and concluded 
to live on one meal a day. He found Mr. and Mrs. 
Sparks sitting on the front porch. Mr. Sparks 
was very large, while Mrs. Sparks was very small 
and a rheumatic cripple. Both seemed to be very 
genial. Ray was not very long in making known 
his wants. 

Mr. Sparks was the first to speak. "We do not 
keep boarders. My wife is not able to cook for 
them." 

Ray noticed her poor little hands, how they 
were drawn and twisted, the fingers nearly touch- 
ing her wrist. "I do not want to board with you," 
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said Ray, *'I only wish lodging nights until I find 
work." 

*Tou are rather small to be rustling for your- 
self/' said Mr. Sparks. 

"I am an orphan," said Ray, "and have no rel- 
atives that I know of." 

A feeling of pity was in Mrs. Sparks' heart and 
she said, "What kind of work do you wish to do ?" 

"Black boots or anything that is honorable." 

'*Well," said Mrs. Sparks, "there are two classes 
of people that I do not allow in my home if I know 
it; that is the man that drinks whisky or girls 
of a bad reputation." 

Ray was somewhat nervous and did not plainly 
understand, but she had ceased talking and was 
waiting to hear what he would say. "I do not 
indulge in any strong drinks." 

'*Well," said Mrs. Sparks, "you may stay." 

"Why, mother, the rooms are full, are they 
not?" 

"Well, I was just going to say if he would ac- 
cept it, we have a wire cot that he may use until 
we can do better." 

"I thank you a thousand times in advance," said 
Ray. 

"No need of that, my boy. You were speaking 
about work — some of the boys make quite a lot 
of money blacking shoes for the eastern people 
down at the Basin Springs hotel." 

Ray retired early and would have gone to sleep, 
but the Holy Rollers were conducting a revival 
service upon the hill and the breeze was constantly 
wafting the melody of some old fashioned tune, 
such as "Old Time Religion." He remembered 
one verse quite well, for he had often heard Aunt 
Chloe sing it, "Makes me love everybody and it's 
good enough for me." It was after two o'clock 
when everything became quiet and Ray nestled to 
sleep, to arise early and go to the Basin Springs. 

Climbing twenty steps from the base of the 
mountain will land you on a level plateau of 
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perhaps a half acre, made level, no doubt, by men 
blasting out the white limestone, thus tearing 
down the hill and filling in a piece of ground until 
it was level, towering in some places perpen- 
dicular many feet above the spring, which stands 
nearly in the center of the park, sending forth 
sparlding water. The ground had been geomet- 
rically arranged and furnished with comfortable 
seats for the benefit of its many visitors who 
come annually to spend the sumnDer months to 
be out in rare, invigorating air and drink the re- 
freshing, stimulating waters of the Ozarks. Trees 
have been set out aJl over the grounds to shade 
the pleasure seekers as they congregate to chat 
and talk of the wonderful hand of nature in pro- 
viding such a beautiful place for man. And not 
only this, the waters are said to be medicinal 
and all have records of cures, and people are seen 
coming and going all hours of the day, each one 
carrying a glass jug filled with the water clear 
as crystal. 

A fortnight had passed so quickly that Ray 
could hardly understand where it had gone. He 
had not experienced many changes, only in the 
day's work. One day he earned a dollar while 
another day only thirty-five cents, but he managed 
to live inside his income. He had never forgotten 
Aunt Chloe's saying, "There is bound to come a 
rainy day." 

He was very pleasantly surprised one evening 
when Mr. Sparks requested him to make their 
home his by helping about the chores. No charges 
for bed or board would be expected. 'TVIother is 
not strong and we need your help." 

Ray interrupted him by saying, "You don't need 
me like I need you." 

"We have been watching your manners ever 
since you came here and mother says you make 
her think of Johnnie; that's our boy who died a 
year ago, and for his sake we want to do some- 
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thing for you, because we think you are deserv- 
ing." 

"Thank you, thank you," said Ray. "I certainly 
will do my best and try to please you." 

"I have found you a job of work if you prefer 
it to bootblacking." 

"What is it?" he eagerly asked. 

"To deliver groceries for a man who will take 
you on trial for one week, and if you please him 
he will pay one dollar a day all summer." 

'TPhat suits me," said Ray. "I will strive to 
please him. When can I commence my work?" 

"In the morning." 

"Good," said Ray. "I will be there." 

One evening after supper Ray was reviewing 
some of his past lessons that Aunt Chloe had 
taught him in the dimly lighted room at Mrs. 
Peck's. In so doing his thoughts drifted back to 
the dear ones of that home whom he dearly loved. 
For a moment a feeling of homesickness caused 
his heart to feel faint and as he meditated upon 
his childhood home a longing to be with them 
filled his mind, but knowing this could never be 
he decided the second best was to write them a 
letter. After selecting some very choice station- 
ery he took a seat at the desk to write Aunt 
Chloe and June. The words that all mortals de- 
light to hear "That they are not forgotten." 
After sealing the missive he looked to see the 
little dial that nearly had its face hid behind some 
books and papers that had been carelessly thrown 
on the table. The little clock told him it was one 
hour until his usual time of retiring, so he gave 
a yawn, picked up his books and resumed his 
studies, while outside a number of little crickets 
sang a lullaby and occasionally a mouse would 
caper merrily across the floor. 
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CHAPTER Vin 
CHANGES 

The spring months had been very disagreeable, 
the wind blowing from the southeast several hours 
at a time, bringing with it the germs of many 
contageous diseases. Mrs. Peck had been very 
poorly for two or three years. Some of her 
friends declared it was contracted by her grieving 
over the loss of the orphan boy. The family 
physician advised her to change climates and try 
to forget the cares of life by giving her mind and 
body absolute rest, for at least one year. Her 
plans were hardly made before her friends were 
extending their sympathy in regard to her failing 
health, and also their regrets for her departure 
from them, but as health demanded it, it must 
be done. 

'1 am so sorry it all had to happen," said a 
special friend. "I knew you would grieve until 
your strength would be gone, then the natural 
results would follow in some kind of sickness, and 
it all has been contracted over the runaway lad 
that you sought to lend a helping hand in order to 
help him climb some of the rough places in life's 
pathway." 

An expression of relief flitted over her face 
when her friends ceased speaking. But in order 
to carry out what some call good manners by 
being agreeable she said, "I thank you, Mrs. Short, 
that you have been honest enough to give my 
motive in wishing to aid a destitute boy." After 
a pause she finished her sentence while the tears 
ran freely down her cheeks, "Yes, I loved the boy." 

"Yes, I am sure you did," said Mrs. Short. "Are 
you going to make inquiry concerning him?" 

"I think not, for as large as he is now it would 
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do no good ; for if he decided to leave me, it would 
be the same thing over again." 

"Yes, that is true, and there is no use for you 
to grieve about such a lad." Mrs. Short did not 
finish her sentence, for Mrs. Peck was weeping 
bitterly and could not answer in words her thanlt^ 
for the many kind words of condolence. 

'*When do you think of going ?" said Mrs. Short 
wishing to change the subject. 

"Not until the weather is more settled than it 
is now. Very likely it will be the first of May 
before it will be warm enough for me to sleep out 
in the open air where I can inhale the fresh sea 
breeze as it comes direct from the salty waters." 

"Are you going to locate on the western coast?" 

"No. We have decided to go to the Gulf of 
Mexico, where the surging waves will make the 
air pure by heaving a salty foam continually, 
making it more healthy for me." 

Time passed by so swiftly that Mrs. Peck was 
surprised to know the date had arrived for their 
departure. So she and her daughters began mak- 
ing preparations to seek a more secluded place 
where they could rest physically and mentally 
from hard tasks of entertaining which was ex- 
pected of them in the fashionable city. After 
advising her servants in regard to household 
duties she bade them one and all goodbye. A 
number of her friends volunteered to accompany 
them to the train and see them safely started on 
their journey, but being somewhat nervous she 
modestly requested them not to suffer themselves 
to keep late hours which, if practiced, would re- 
sult in sickness. Then for fear her excuse would 
not be satisfactory she added, "If the reporters 
do not hear of us leaving, I may be able to locate 
the lad, and for this reason I would rather leave 
unobserved." — 

June was sitting on the back veranda when the 
three ladies took a seat in the car. When the 
doors were closed, the chauffeur gave a signal 
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whistle and whirled them away to the depot. 
Stepping inside the room she said, 'TVIama, do you 
suppose they are going to search for Ray?" 

"No, my dear," replied mother, "what do you 
suppose they want with him?" 

**Why, to be a servant," said June. 

"They would not want him." The last word 
Mrs. Vance emphasized. 

"Indeed they want him," said June, emphasiz- 
ing the same word. 

"No, darling, that boy is not to be trusted." 

*Why not?" 

"Because he stole some money of hers, also a 
necklace of a girl who attended their party." 

'^Mother, I positively do not believe it." 

"That makes no difference if you do not." After 
looking at June reprovingly she added, "Neither 
does it change facts." 

"I will go and write him a letter, and I will sure 
tell him of the awful deeds he is accused of." 

"No, you will not. Why, how dare you, daugh- 
ter? You let other people's business alone." 

"That's aU right; I will sure tell him," said 
June indignantly. 

Mrs. Vance began to reprove her in a mild way 
for her fiery temper and her determined will, in 
which she ignored the advice of her mother, not 
seeking to understand the wishes and desires of 
her friends, but simply turning a deaf ear in order 
to gain her point. June listened for a few minutes 
without even saying a word, then, looking half 
shamefully, she arose and threw both arms around 
her mother's neck and covered her face with 
kisses. As she glanced out of the window she 
. saw Mrs. Peck alight from the car and return to 
the room with the east front. The chauffeur 
waited at the gate until she returned. June could 
tell by her gestures that she was giving him some 
advice in regard to the house. He tipped his hat, 
stepped into the car, and motored to the garage. 
She watched him until the car was locked in the 
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building, then turned and walked hurriedly down 
the street. June insisted that mother allow her 
the privilege of writing to Ray, but to this query 
she always answered in the negative. But June 
was persistent in her demands until her mother 
tired of so many questions and finally gave her 
consent if June would wait until she heard from 
him, then it would be time for her to write. 

One afternoon in the last days of summer when 
the temperature played around the thermometer 
at one hundred and fourteen degrees, Aunt Chloe 
came to a tree with heavy foliage to enjoy a cool 
breeze beneath its shady boughs that might be 
straying through its shaggy limbs. After she 
was comfortably seated upon the long bench, a 
clear voice rang out, "Why hello. Aunt Chloe, 
where have you been keeping yourself? I have 
not seen you for a long time." 

Aunt Chloe turned her head in time to see the 
sunny expression of a smile that lurked in the face 
of a pretty black-eyed girl whose dimples would 
play hide-and-seek as she watched Aunt Chloe's 
eyes roll until you could see only a white ball that 
sparkled with joy at the thought of meeting an 
old-time friend. 

"Well, bless your heart, honey. Aunt Chloe is 
sho' glad to see you once more. Fse been so busy 
doing chores for the missus, I have had no time 
to call on you, and talk about our little friend, 
Ray." 

tfune smilingly said, "Aunt Chloe, he is getting 
to be a big boy now." June wished to change the 
conversation, so she asked, "When are you expect- 
ing Mrs. Peck and daughters home?" 

Aunt Chloe seemingly did not understand, for 
she pointed toward the gate and said, "Yonder 
comes the postman and I believe he left a letter 
in our box. I 'spect's it's from the Missus." 

**May I get it for you ?" asked June. 

"Sure you can, honey," said the negress. 
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"I see you have not forgotten how to school 
hop," said the postman. 

'Why should I?" said June. "Old age has no 
claim on me, and I do not intend to allow it to 
make me forget the activity of childhood days 
by neglecting to practice this art at least once a 
day." 

June took Aunt Chloe's letter out of the box and 
said, "Have you a letter for me?" 

"Sure, Miss June," and he handed her a plain 
white envelope addressed in coarse big letters. 
June glanced at the postmark which caused her 
face to blush crimson. 

The postman noticed the change and smilingly 
said, "Have you a fever. Miss June?" 

"No, I have not ; it made me warm to skip across 
the lawn." 

"That may be true, but I supposed you had 
received a letter from your sweetheart the way 
you blushed." 

I have no sweetheart," replied the girl. 
You may make some people believe a state- 
ment like that« but not me." 

"Well, really," said June, "I am telling the truth. 
This letter is from an old friend of mine." 

"That is all right. Miss June, be as it may; but 
there have been scores of girls courted who were 
not nearly as pretty as you." 

June put her letter in an apron pocket to conceal 
it from Aunt Chloe. Before June could tell her in 
regard to her letter. Aunt Chloe had abandoned 
the shady nook to meet her as she returned with 
the mail. "Have you no letters?" Without re- 
plying June gave the letter to its proper owner. 
"Come on, honey, let's go and sit down under the 
shade tree; the sun is hot enough out here to bake 
our brains." When Aunt Chloe had finished read- 
ing the contents contained in the missive, she be- 
gan wringing her hands and talking between sobs. 
**What will become of me Miss June ? Oh tell me 
what will becomie of me?" 
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"Why, what on earth is the matter. Auntie?'' 
said June in a sympathetic voice. Aunt CUoe did 
not answer her question but continued to moan 
and sob. "Are some of your friends sick ?" After 
a slight pause June added, "or dead?" 

"No, no, chile, not that. I wish to the lawd it 
was a death if I was the contracting party." 

"You must not say such wicked things about 
yourself," said June. 

'*Well, chile, I am too old to be turned out of 
a home into tiie cold, cold world." 

"Has the mistress tired of you and seeks to do 
this for revenge?" 

"No," said Aunt Chloe. **Money matters are 
close, I've been told." 

"When will you leave?" said June. 

"Next week, I suppose. Her attorney is going 
to lock up this mansion, then I will have to go." 

"Too bad, too bad," said June, " I hate to hear 
it." 

"Can you tell me where I can go to find a 
home?" 

"Not at the present," said June. "No doubt we 
could find you a good home if we only knew where 
to go. Have you no friends where you can spend 
your declining years?" 

"None that I know of," said the negress, and at 
these words she burst into a fit of weeping. 

"Do not cry, there will be means provided for 
you." 

"I do not know what will become of me while I 
live on earth. But one thing I do know, Miss 
June. Hie doors of the mansion house in glory 
will not be locked, will always be open for me to 
go in and out to the green pastures where I can 
find rest for my weary soul." 

June put her hand over her mouth to hide a 
smile because of the negress' rough quotation. 
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My stay on earth is just a few days, 
My last ones have been filled with sorrow. 
I will die in a home in the land far away, 
I am going to the poor farm tomorrow. 



"I have some good news I wish to tell you," 
said June. 

"Well, bless your heart, Ts shore glad to hear 
it. Whatisitr 

"I received a letter from Ray yesterday." 

"You did?" said Aunt Chloe. "Pray tell me 
what he done told you." 

"He is well and sends you his best wishes." 

"Bless his heart. If he owned a home I shore 
would be his housekeeper." 

"He is a true friend of yours," said June. "See 
what he sent you." Aunt Chloe's eyes began to 
sparkle as June held a five-dollar bill where she 
could read the figures. "That's a noble boy, June, 
and some day he will be classed among the great 
men. I may never live to see it, but you will." 

"I will watch your prophecy and see if it comes 
true," said June. 

"I wish to thwik you for the kind message you 
brought me today, for I am going away tomorrow. 
When you write to him, tell him Aunt Chloe prays 
for his success in life every night before she goes 
to sle^." — 

Two years had elapsed since June and Aunt 
Chloe had exchanged their thoughts in regard to 
their departed friends who seemingly had gone 
forever. The summer season had been exceeding- 
ly warm, not even a breeze would come to cool a 
fevered brow, which would be so refreshing to the 
body of one who was afflicted. But a hot wind 
blew from the south sever^ days, curing all vege- 
tation so thoroughly that it would be perfectly dry 
in three days. 

"I declare, I wonder how long this hot weather 
will continue," said Mrs. Vance. "I cannot find 
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a cool place where I can lay down and take my 
afternoon nap." 

"Mama, what say you? Let's go to Eureka 
and spend the remainder of the summer." 

"Why, daughter, I suppoi^e this hot wave is 
general and it may be as hot there as it is here." 

"No, it isn't, mama. It is mountainous and the 
air is exhilarating, it has the most lovely shade 
trees, even the big bluffs of limestone are covered 
with evergreens, such as the cedar and pine trees. 
Looking down two or three hundred feet from 
those peaks you can see pure, cold water flowing 
from the base of mountains forming rivulets that 
flow on and on until at last it finally reaches the 



ocean." 



Mrs. Vance gave her daughter a keen look and 
said, "When did you see all those scenes you have 
been telling me about?" 

June blushed and said, "I have never seen 
them." 

"Who told you?" 

"No one has ever told me. I have read about 
it in a book describing the many different scenes." 
June arose from where she was sitting, crossed 
the room to the east window to watch the gold 
fish dart through some little rings that were fas- 
tened in some moss that lay in the bottom of the 
vase. While June was watching them perform 
some of their best stunts, unthoughtf ully she said 
in a low tone, "Gee, if mother had of asked me, 
*Who sent you the book ?' I would sure have been 
in it." 

"What did you say, June? I never quite un- 
derstood you." 

June turned around for a moment, looked puz- 
zled as if at a loss to know what to say, but, 
fuially composing herself, said, "Why yonder is 
Blanche in company with a girl friend coming 
through the gate." 

"Good evening, Mrs. Vance. We could not re- 
sist the temptation of stopping to see if you would 
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allow US the pleasure of enjojdnsr a rest from the 
scorching rays of the sun. The east veranda looks 
so cool and inviting/' 

June brought two extra rockers from the sitting 
room and handed each one a palm leaf fan, while 
her mother went to prepare a pitcher of lemon- 
ade." 

'Thank you, Miss June. That is the very kind 
of a fan I like for a hot, sultry day." After 
laughing and chatting until the sun had descended 
far into the west, the girls decided to go down 
into the busy section of the city. 

"Have you very much shopping to do this after- 
noon?" 

"No, not very much. The set has come out of 
my ring, and I wish to have it replaced, as I can- 
not wear it without." 

**What jeweler are you going to?" 

"Mr. Blackesly's," said Blanche. "You know he 
is slightly related to mother." 

After leaving the jewelry store they agreed to 
return home by the way of the pawn shop. 
'There's no telling," said Blanche, "what may 
happen. We could buy ourselves rich. My ! haven't 
they lots of pretty trinkets in the show case ?" In 
silence Blanche stood and gazed at a small laval- 
liere set with diamonds, llirowing both hands up 
she exclaimed, "There is my necklace as sure as 
the world!" 

"Where on earth did you get my necklace?" 
asked Blanche. 

"I did not Imow it was yours," said the pawn- 
broker. 

"I know how you can tell," said Blanche, "if you 
are willing." 

"I am always willing for the right thing to be 
done." 

"You look on the clasp and see if the name 
Blanche is not carved on it." 

With trembling fingers he picked up the laval- 
liere, and, after pretending to examine it, said, 
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'^dl, I suppose I have found it, but it is so dim 
I can scarcely read it." 

'Tlease tell me who sold it to you?" said 
Blanche. 

"I promised not to tell." 

^That makes no difference if you did, it's my 
necklace," affinned Blanche, ''regardless of who 
sold it to you. What reasons have you for not 
teUing me?" 

'That is best known to myself, little girl." 

"Are you implicated?" 

"No, ma'am, not in the least." 

"Then why don't you want to tell me?" 

"Because re^ly the lady never sold it to me." 

"How came you to be in possession of it?" 

"Well, young lady, I see you are skilled in ask- 
ing questions and probably I had better explain. 
The lady pawned it to me for a few dollars, and 
only left it as security, I mean for letting her 
have the money." 

Blanche could see the man was becoming some- 
what confused. "You might just as well tell me 
the facts concerning it. If you do not, I will tell 
papa, and he will see that the right is done in 
regard to it, and you sure will come across and 
tell what you know about it." 

"The lady told me not to tell it, and she would 
redeem it in two years." 

"To whom did she say it belonged?" 

The man looked sulky and made no answer. 

"You have had it two years have you not?" 

"No, I think not," said the proprietor. 

"Have you a book that gives the date when it 
was left here?" 

He picked up a book that was lying on the 
shelf and turned through its many pages. "I do 
not see an account of it in this book. Very likely, 
Miss Blanche, it would be best for you to call to- 
morrow, as I do not know where to find it and 
it may take me sometime to look for it." 

"We have plenty of time," said Blanche, as she 
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looked toward her girl friend and smiled. "It is 
never late, you know, until twelve o'clock, and then 
it is early." 

He picked up another book and commenced to 
turn its leaves very slowly. After scanning its 
pages very carefully he droned out. "Yass, here 
it is. She has been gone some over two years." 

"You have the right to sell it, have you not?" 

"Yes I suppose so." 

"I will pay you in cash half what you gave for 
it if you will only tell me her name." 

" I hate to," said the man, "for I promised her 
faithfully never to reveal it, and I dislike very 
much to break my promise." 

"You should not have made a promise like that, 
for surely you could tell by her actions that it 
was not her property to dispose of. If I guess it, 
will you tell me?" 

He studied for a moment and said, "Why are 
you so determined to know?" 

"Because," said Blanche, "I wonder how you 
came in possession of it?" 

"Do you wish to prosecute them?" 

"No, sir. I do not. That is not my disposition," 
said Blanche. After another slight pause she 
asked, "Was it Mrs. John Peck?" 

"What makes you think it was she?" said the 
man, his eyes blazing in astonishment. 

"Because," said Blanche, "I have good reasons 
of my own to believe it." Looking at him earnest- 
ly, she continued, "You have not answered my 
question." 

"Well, as I am trapped, I will tell you. Yes, 
she pawned it to me as her own and requested 
that I keep it until she redeemed it, which would 
be inside of two years. I promised never to reveal 
her secret and to keep it in hiding until she came. 
I put it in the showcase today." 

"Seems to me you would have known she acted 
strangely and would not have purchased it." 

"I did, but she said her husband was spending 
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everything they had speculating, and she did not 
want him to know that she had pawned her neck- 
lace, which was a gift from him on their wedding 
day." 

"How terrible!" said Blanche," How could she?" 

When Blanche's chum heard her say those 
words, she vacated her seat and came nearer. "I 
do not suppose she will ever come. I have been 
informed by truthful authorities that her husband 
has lost all their property." 

"Isn't that awful!" said Blanche, "when they 
once had so much." 

"Yes, it is sad: but riches have wings and 
sometimes when least expected they fly far, far 
away." 

"I sure feel sorry," said Blanche, "even if she 
has wronged me, for I truly loved her daughters. 
They were as sweet as could be and were always 
kind to me. Do you know where they are?" con- 
tinued Blanche. 

The man looked down for a moment, then, rais- 
ing his eyes to face the speaker, slowly said; "I 
have been told they have located near the coast." 

"Believe me," said Blanche, "I was never more 
surprised than I am today. I wonder what they 
are doing to earn a living?" 

"The daughters are giving lessons in music and 
painting, and their mother is sewing." 

"Did they write to you?" said Blanche." 

A heavy frown went over his face and he said, 
"This news has been reported to me by a friend." 

"And Mrs. Peck is the friend?" 

He looked sulky, but did not speak. 

Blanche watched the expression for some time 
then finally said, "Well, I never thought of any- 
thing like that happening to them and in so short 
a time. It certainly must have been a shock to 
them, to face a crisis like that in their old days." 

"Well, Blanche, I have thought it over since we 
have been talking, and I have decided to return 
your necklace to you if you will never tell it." 
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"I have no desire to tell it, but why do you 
wish me to keep it?" 

"For no other reason, only kinship, as Mrs. 
Peck is an own cousin of mine/' 

"Oh, is that true?" said Blanche, "I beg your 
pardon if I have said anything that hurt your 
feelings." 

*Tfou need not apologize, for it just as well be 
my folks that do wrong as to be the other fel- 
low's." The pawnbroker had failed to notice they 
were not alone, and did not know a gossipper was 
listening with itching ears and watching with keen 
eyes the expression of the man's face to learn the 
truth of a covetous woman, and if it resulted in 
her downfall she did not care, but rolled the evil 
report with gladness beneath the slimy tongue 
whose mission was, "Go tell it." 

"Blanche, I am not going to keep that secret 
on Mrs. Peck," said her friend as they were re- 
turning home. 

^Why not, dear?" said Blanche. 

"Because I do not like her." 

Well, her daughters cannot help it." 

1 know they can't," said her friend. 

Well, please do not tell it for their sakes." 

"Yes, I intend to tell it; for they slighted me 
when she gave a party for the youngest girl." 

"They did!" said Blanche. 

"Yes, they did. I graduated the same term. We 
were seat mates all the year, and to think I was 
snubbed for no other reason than she gave." 

'What were her reasons?" asked Blanche. 

"My father was not wealthy, and she did not 
wish me to be classed with them, and now my 
time has come. Revenge is sweet to me, and I 
will seek a plan to tell it so the public can be 
informed in regard to the woman as to what she 
really is." 

"Please, dear, do not say anything about it," 
said Blanche. "She always spoke wdl of you to 
me." 
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^^ords are so easy spoken, Blanche, that I do 
not value them worthy of notice unless actions 
blend in accordance with them." 

Vow not to always love me. 
Words are so easily spoken; 
And like the drift of hollow reeds, 
They are just as easy broken. 

Ple^sre not to always be my friend, 
And all those kind of things; 
And by your acts a poison send, 
To hurt me with a little sting. 

For if you were a true friend, 
And love me as you say, 
Your words and deeds would blend 
Harmoniously from day to day. 
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CHAPTER IX 

PLEDGES 

Two ladies asked a street car conductor to stop 
at the Sweet Spring crossing. "Isn't this different 
in appearance and atmosphere to Wichita?" said 
Mrs. Vance. "Not only that, but think of the 
temperature. I do not believe it will register more 
than ninety." 

"I will declare I am somewhat chilly since I took 
a drink at the spring/' said June. 

"Well, let us take a walk, and we will select us 
a home for the coming month." 

"Mother, let us locate where we can view the 
pretty mountain scenery. God made that, you 
know, and man built the town." 

"Very well, daughter; we will be slow in select- 
ing, so we will be sure to find the most desirable." 

After walking up grade for sometime, Mrs. 
Vance declared she was much fatigued and re- 
quested June to return with her to the Sweet 
Springs. "I have seen no house that I would like 
to board at so much as the one on top of the bluff 
above the spring." 

"Let us go to the basin, mother, and look at 
some of the houses before we locate." 

"No, dear, I am worn out. Let us stop here. 
We will rent a suite of rooms where we will be 
very much at home." 

When they arrived at the spring, June said, 
"Which way will we go up to the house?" 

"The nearest, of course," said her mother. 

"Well, if you go the nearest route you will have 
to climb two or three flights of steps, and if you 
go around to the front gate it will be nearly on 
a level with the street." 

"Well, daughter, let us go around to the front 
gate, for I am already out of breath. I do not 
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believe I could live much longer if I had to climfo 
another flight of steps." 

June looked at her mother for the first time 
since they had started on their stroll, and was 
startled to see her looMng so pale. "Are you 
sick, mother ? Perhaps we had better stop so you 
can take a short rest." 

After resting a few minutes Mrs. Vance said 
she felt very well, only a bit tired, so the two re- 
sumed their journey. They stood a few moments 
in front of the house to admire the picturesque 
gate that admitted them inside. On top of each 
post that supported the gateway lay the image 
of a lion and lioness. They looked so natural 
that June shuddered when passing between the 
two animals. 

"Isn't that an odd way to plan a gate? I will 
never forget the place as long as I live, and how 
safe I felt when I stepped inside and heard the 
gate click behind me." 

They found the proprietor at home reading a 
paper. He was very kind spoken and genial in 
disposition. June made inquiry in regard to rooms, 
to which questions he replied, "Yes, ma'am, we 
have furnished rooms to rent, and they are not 
surpassed for a scenic view of the city. But they 
have been spoken for eight or ten days ago. I 
am expecting the lady any day, but if she does not 
come I will be glad to rent them to you." 

"How long will it be until you ktiow in regard 
to her arrival?" said Mrs. Vance. 

"In two or three days. She paid two weeks' 
rent in advance to hold the rooms, for I did not 
want them to be empty, and I have had a chance 
to rent them every day since she spoke for them. 
However, if she does not return by the time her 
rent expires, I will proceed to rent them." 

Mrs. Vance and June exchanged glances, but 
neither of them spoke. 

"Have you ladies come to Eureka to drink pure 
water and to be healed of rheumatism?" 
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"We are not afflicted in that way. In fact we 
are not sick." said Mrs. Vance. 

"The reason I spoke of rheumatism^ I noticed 
you limped as you came up the walk." 

"I have been wjalking quite a bit/' said Mrs. 
Vance, "and the main leaders in my limbs seemed 
to have shortened." 

At those words the gentleman laughed heartily 
and said: "Experience is a dear teacher, but a 
good one. I am sure you will never forget your 
first trip." 

"Not I," said Mrs. Vance. "If I ever come again 
I will surely bring a cane to brace me as I walk up 
and down those hills." 

'That would be proper ; for, if you are able, you 
will take delight in climbing these mountains, and 
it is a blessing you can enjoy life in this way. So 
many come here who are badly afflicted. Are you 
ladies teachers?" said the inquisitive old man. 
June tired of him asking so many personal ques- 
tions, so she took the liberty to answer, "No, sir, 
we are not teachers, and if I must tell you mother 
brought me here for my brain to rest." 

Mrs. Vance looked at her daughter in astonish- 
ment, while the landlord continued his questions. 

"I left Nebraska to come here," then he paused 
a moment to think of the strange answer the 
young lady had given him, forgetting what he had 
begun to tell, "Nebraska is the fhiest state in the 
Union." 

June noticed the challenge that he threw out, 
but decided to keep quiet and ignore it. This was 
not satisfactory to his inquiring mind, for present- 
ly he said, ''What state are you ladies from?" 

"Kansas," said June, "and I wish to say it is 
second to none." 

"Well," said Mrs. Vance, "we must be going. I 
will say this, if that lady does not come back, we 
will be pleased to rent those rooms." 

"Very well ; I will tell you in a few days." 

"Thank you," said June, "we will call again. 



>> 
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''Let US go to the basin and watch the crowd 
as they go to and from the spring. It is time 
now for the band to play for the many visitors 
who assemble there each evening/' 

The evening was delightful, such a beautiful 
starlight night with just enough breeze to make 
it pleasant. 

'Well, I suppose we will go to our new home 
tomorrow/' said Mrs. Vance, "or at least we are 
expected to." 

June did not speak, for she scarcely heard what 
her miother was sasdng. 

"Who are you looking for, daughter?" 

"I did not know I was looking for any one per- 
son." June bit her lips to punish herself, then, 
wishing to recall the words said, "I thought I 
saw someone I knew." 

"We are apt to see several we know in a place 
like this, but everything is so different here that 
I do not believe I would know my next door neigh- 
bor unless I would meet them face to face in the 
brightest hour of the day. There is such a hustle 
and bustle going on among the people all the 
time." 

"Mother, is it not time we were going? The 
crowd is beginning to scatter." 

Mrs. Vance looked around and saw several seats 
were empty. "I never noticed the seats were 
vacated, or I would have named it sooner." 

"What ails you tonight, daughter, you are not 
yourself, are you sick?" 

"I have a slight headache," said June. 

"We will go at once to the rooming house and 
retire for the night, and perhaps you will feel 
better in the morning after you have rested." 

"Where had we better order our groceries 
from?" said June to the proprietor. 

"We always call the Woods & Co. store. They 
handle first class goods and give honest weights. 
I believe you had better order from them," said 
the landlord, with a twinkle in his eye. 
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"Why SO?" asked June. 

''One of the firm is a young man and a noble 
one too." 

"I am sure proud to hear of people being noble, 
but I have not been able to make an impression 
of any good traits of mine on those gents." 

"Dog my cats, you will try to look your best 
when you see this fellow, for all the girls in town 
are crazy about him." 

June called the grocery and ordered such things 
that are necessary in a well kept home; then she 
took a seat where she could see the front gate. 
She patiently waited and wondered what time 
would reveal, — ^if it would bring back the one 
whom her heart was yearning to see. Presently 
a rap was heard on the kitchen door and June 
arose to admit the early caller. When June opened 
the door, a handsome young man tipped his hat 
and said, "Where shall I put your groceries?" 

June did not speak, but looked wonderingly into 
his face ; finally she said, "Isn't this Ray Smith ?" 

He turned his head and gave her a keen look. 

"Yes, ma'am, that's my name. Will you allow 
me the pleasure of asking your name?" 

"Have you forgotten June?" 

"Forgotten June!" said he, "no! never!" He 
hastily set down the basket of groceries and ex- 
tended his hand as he took a step forward to 
clasp the hand of an old-time friend. "Words 
cannot express how thankful I am of meeting you 
once more. Are you going to make this your 
permanent home?" 

"I wish we were, for it is such a beautiful place ; 
but mother says we have to return in four days." 

"So you admire this city of the Ozarks, do you ?" 

"I should say so. I think it is simply grand. 
Really, I wish I could spend my life here." 

"I suppose I will have to go, as I am somewhat 
late this morning," said Ray. "How long have 
you been in the city?" 

"Ten days." 
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"Gee, I am so sorry that I did not know it but 
glad to meet you if it was at the eleventh hour." 

"Better late than never," said June, a little 
coquettishly. 

"You do not intend for this to be a farewell 
meeting," said Ray. 

"I hope not," said June, appearing a little shy. 

"I would be pleased to call on you this evening 
if it is agreeable with you." 

"Certainly it is," said June. "I would enjoy 
rehearsing some of the happy hours of childhood 
we spent together." 

"So would I," said Ray, "but at the present I 
must be going, so I will bid you goodbye." 

He picked up his basket, tipped his hat, and 
tripped lightly down the steps to the foot of the 
mountain. 

"How fast the time passes when one is in good 
company. I am sure you cannot guess the hour." 

"No, I cannot," said June, "for I have no idea. 
What time is it?" 

"Eleven forty-five," said Ray. "I wish to beg 
pardon for robbing you of your night's rest. I 
really ought to be ashamed." 

"Please do not worry," said June. "I rather 
enjoyed it." 

"Have you seen the Mystic Spring?" 

"I think not, at least I do not remember the 
name." 

"If you wish, I will call an hour earlier tomorrow 
afternoon, and we will take a stroll to the cave, 
where the mystic waters flow," said Ray. 

"I do not know of anything that would please 
me better," replied June. 

"What is that I hear?" said Ray. 

June blushed and was slow to answer. 

"Do you know what it is?" 

"Yes," answered June, blushingly. "It is mother 
rapping on the wall, and it signals me that it's 
bedtime." 

Ray hurriedly picked up his hat and was gone. 
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As he stepped off the porch, he said, *'I will be 
here on time tomorrow eve." 

"Daughter, I feel like it's my duty to reprove 
you. What on earth do you mean by keeping 
such late hours. It surely must be midnight, is 
it not?" 

''Yes, mania^" said June 

And a stranger too," said her mother. 'What 
can I promise myself in regard to you?" 

"I am happy to inform you it was no stranger, 
but an old-time friend who used to gather violets 
to decorate my mud pies and cakes." 

"Who did this?" asked Mrs. Vance. 

June seemed to be in a teasing mood and was 
slow to answer. 

"June, who was the gentleman who called to see 
you tonight? I do not want any of your foolish- 
ness, so please answer my question at once and 
save me having to speak harsh words, prompted 
by anger, all because you are so slow to answer." 

"Why, mother, have you forgotten the lad that 
lived next door to us for so long?" 

"Who, Ray Smdth? Didn't I tell you he had 
been accused of stealing, and for you to shun his 
company ?" 

"I know you did, mother, but I positively do not 
believe it, neither does Aunt Chloe." 

"Well, time will tell," said Mrs. Vance. 

"Yes, it will, and I am thankful for it, and he 
will not be guilty when the test comes. I doubt 
very much if Ray knows what he has been accused 
of. If I ever become acquainted, I certainly will 
tell him the report. It's a shame for him to be 
accused of such a crime and be innocent of the 
gossip and crime too." 

"He had better be accused and be innocent as 
to be guilty," said Mrs. Vance. 

"Mother, there is no logic in your argument, 
no need of him being condemned until we have 
the proof, and then it would not justify us to 
talk about it; for in trying to tear his character 
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down, we lower our standard from where God in- 
tended it should be/' 

"Come on to bed; our differences of opinions 
can be settled later on/' 

"He is coming tomorrow afternoon^ and we are 
going out for a stroll. Will you not go with us ?" 

"No, I do not believe I will. I am so sore from 
climbing those mountains the first time that I will 
not attempt a second tramp, for I sure do not 
wish to go home in a worse condition than I was 
when I left to come to a health resort." 

"I am somewhat late, am I not?" said Ray as 
he stood in the doorway. 

"Only a few minutes, and that will make no 
difference; for while I was waiting, I donned my 
hat and gloves so we would not lose any time on 
my getting ready to go." 

'Which street will we take?" said Ray. 

"It does not matter; they all look something 
alike and are sightseeing to me." 

"I believe we will go to the City Basin first, then 
go east until we come to East Mountain, then go 
north until we come to the Mystic Spring." 

"I am really ashamed of myself," said June. 

"Why so/' echoed Ray. 

"I forget I am in the city, or that anyone is 
near when I gaze on the beautiful scenery, and 
one time I caught myself standing in front of a 
house that was built back in the mountain. I am 
sure if the lady saw me she thought I was a fit 
subject for the insane asylum." 

"No, she never; they are used to people star- 
ing." 

"Oh, what a queer looking store," exclaimed 
June. "See how it sets upon stilts." 

"When we get nearer, we will examine it more 
closely," said Ray, "and see what kind of a foun- 
dation it is built upon." 

When they passed by the building, they stopped 
to look beneath the store, but the walk was banis- 
tered on the east side with heavy oak boxing four 
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feet high. 'This is so high I cannot see over it," 
vexingly replied June. 

"I can manage that all right," said Ray, as he 
picked up a cracker box for her to stand on. 

"How odd," said June. "That house has no 
foundation and is resting on those wooden piers 
that extend into the lake. Oh ! oh !" laughed June, 
"they have woven wire fencing tacked to those 
posts, and it makes a pen for the geese to swim 
in." June began to count the white feathered 
tribe, when an old gander spied the innocent 
intruders and gave the signal to the others where- 
upon the whole flock began to quack and flap 
their wings, splashing the water with such force 
that it frightened two or three of the young geese 
that had taken a dive beneath the cool waves, 
for they arose instantly frcnn the deep and joined 
in the goose concert. "No use of me trying to 
count them, for I cannot amid all this commotion," 
said June. 

From the store extending north nothing un- 
usual greeted their vision. The street seemed to 
be perfectly level until they had traveled half a 
mile, then a huge mountain barricaded the street, 
tumifag the travelers toward the spring. 

"Yonder is the spring," said Ray, pointing in 
a northeast direction. 

June stood appalled at the awe-inspiring won- 
ders of the works of nature. "No wonder it is 
called the Mystic Spring, for it seems to be half 
hidden in the mountain, and so far from town; 
and the mountain is vastly different itself from 
the others, for instead of it having such big bluffs 
and heavy timber it has only a few jutty ever- 
greens which gives one a view of the moss carpet 
underneath the emerald pines." 

"Let us rest awhile before we start home," said 
Ray. 

So they went to a structure that was covered 
overhead with planks to protect visitors from the 
sun and rain and took a seat. Two men were 
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engaged in an argument in regard to their relig- 
ious creed. But each one remained intact. Finally 
their talk was concluded, and they departed for 
their homes. 

"Only one more day have I to spend in the 
heart of the Ozarks," said June. 

"You do not know, Miss June, how many days 
you may live here." 

"Mother has planned to go home, and we will * 
sure go." 

Ray ignored her statement by continuation of 
his sentence. "You may spend your declining 
years here." 

"I declare we are at the Basin Spring," said 
June. 

Ray took a glance at her face in time to see a 
faint blush overshadow it. ''Do you wish to go 
to the Grotto tomorrow. Miss June?" 

"Certainly I do not wish to miss it." 

"Very well. I will come one hour earlier." 

"Suppose we take a lunch and dine at the 
spring. Or do you wish to?" said June. 

"I think that would be simply lovely," said Ray. 
"And while we eat I have something to tell you 
before we part tomorrow." He waited a moment 
for her to answer, and when she did not he began 
to continue his supplication by sajdng, "I will be 
so lonely." 

June interupted him by saying, "I see mother 
standing in the gateway. Doesn't she look help- 
less between those life-like images?" 

Ray spoke quite politely to June's mother. She 
returned the salutation very coldly. Ray at once 
decided it was not best for him to impose upon 
her by keeping late hours of the night with her 
daughter. 

June was busy the following morning prepar- 
ing their lunch for the afternoon. When the last 
sandwich was laid in the basket, June went out 
of the side door, descended the steep flight of 
steps, and landed at the Sweet Spring. She had 
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not been at the Spring very long until she hear 
the sound of boot heels clicjdns on the pavemem 
On they came, nearer and nearer, until she stoo 
Jace to face with Ray. 

"Why, hello, are you here?" spoke a well know 
voice. 

"Yes, I wished to come early and look at tlu 
pretty bluff. Why have they put banisters o 
yon bluff?" asked June. 

"That is known by the name of tiie Lover" 
Leap, named so because a young man in a iit c 
despondency killed himself by jumping off th 
bluff." 

"Why did he do a deed like that?" 

"His sweetheart had died." 

"He was very foolish," said June. "If he ha 
given his life to save hers, he would have bee 
noble, but to take what he could not give becaua 
one he loved had died, that is foolish. Let u 
cross the street and go by that yellow house, 
continued June. 

"Do you not wish to see those two springs? 

"I did not know there were any more." 

"Yes, tiiere are two more on this side — ^th 
"Harding and Crescent." 

"Certainly I wish to see them." 

"Very well, we will go by them, and after w 
see them we will cross the street and go to th 
house you mentioned." 

June stood for some time in profound wondei 
ment, admiring the scenery before her — wher 
peaceful beauty and tranquil grandeur reigns si 
preme. 

"No one need tell me in mere words there i 
no God, for I know there is a being whose way 
are much higher than ours. Talk about this be 
ing a world of chance when everjrthing is fltte 
for its sphere, even the twinkling stars fill thei 
 own places.'* 

"We will cross the street, If you are ready. 
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'Isn't this odd," said June. "The front door 
of the third story of the house is on the level 
with the street and the kitchen door three stories 
below, and you can walk out on the lawn from 
the back door." 

"Not very much lawn," said Ray. "If you look 
you can see it is planted, in what the Lishman 
calls 'garden sas'." 

"I can see some lettuce they have sown in a 
box," said June. 

"Yes, every little nook is planted in something. 
In that flat place yonder are ten or twelve cab- 
bages. Here is another oddity — onions in a bed 
that extends from the house to the back gate. 

"June, did you know I regret very much to see 
you leave this place for home." 

"No, I did not know it," came the saucy answer. 

"Well, I know it. I will be lonely without you." 

"I suppose it will be a happy lonely, for I sure 
have kept you busy explaining the different scenes 
that have been a great source of enjoyment to 
me, and I do not see why you would be lonesome." 

"Don't see why !" exclaimed the young man. "I 
can tell you it is all because — I love you so." 

"Oh, Gee," said the little Miss. "Mother always 
told me that, after I had undergone a punishment 
for violating some of our home rules, and I have 
never admired the word love'." 

Ray laughed aloud at hearing the rude illustra- 
tion from the indifferent little Miss. But after 
biting his lips to suppress his emotional nature 
he said, "June, all the moments we have been to- 
gether are very precious to me. Have you for- 
gotten this is our last afternoon — at the present." 
This was said in a low tone — "To enjoy each others 
company." 

"No, I have not forgotten," came the pert an- 
swer. 'That is the reason I wish to be jolly and 
not talk about the serious things of life, but enjoy 
the present by having a good time.^ 
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"Did you know I have joined Uncle Sam's re- 
cruits by enlisting to be one of his soldiers?" 

June's lips quivered when she heard the un- 
expected news. "You may not have to serve." 

"Yes, I suppose I will. There is strong talk of 
us having to go soon." 

June was shocked at the unexpected change of 
affairs, but, composing herself, said, "I wish to 
congratulate you, Ray, on your good luck in get- 
ting to cross the ocean and help to conquer those 
people; and, if you go, make them know you are 
an American and not to be trifled with." 

"I am pleased to hear you acknowledge your 
appreciation of my efforts in trjdng to protect our 
own home lands." 

"Well, I certainly do," repeated June, "I think 
it one of the most noble acts of your life." 

"No, the most noble act a man has ever done 
is to seek a true companion." 

He had hardly finished his sentence when June 
exclaimed, "Ray Smith, we have surely lost our 
way. Here is another mountain that blocks the 
street." 

Ray coughed, cleared his throat, and said, "We 
recross the street and go west or follow the car 
line. It goes by the Grotto." 

They had not gone very far until they saw an 
old lady a short distance in front of them making 
her way to the spring. She held a cane in one 
hand and a water bottle in the other. The side- 
walk was up grade all the way to the Grotto. 
There w^s a ditch on one side four feet deep, and 
on the other side it must have been twenty or 
thirty feet for quite a distance. Before the old 
lady would take a step she would place the cane 
on the walk and slowly lift her tottering feet to 
where it was placed, then move her cane, vice 
versa. Coming down the walk meeting her was 
a youth of perhaps fourteen summers, with his 
thumbs firmly fixed in the armholes of his vest. 
He tried to appear quite lordly as he widked down 
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the pavement with a cigarette in his mouth. Seem- * 
ingly he did not notice that any one was in front 
of him, for he made no turn whatever, but came 
on, puffing vile odors from the burning cigarette 
for others to inhale who chanced to meet him. 
Hie lady made an attempt to step to one side, 
but was too slow, for he hurrie<fly passed by, 
brushing her with his outstretched elbow that she 
fell upon the pavement." 

"Oh, Ray, did you see that? Talk about the 
innocency of childhood ! Why, that lad passed by 
without even making a halt. He surely does not 
care whether she lives or dies." 

Ray did not answer. June glanced into his 
face and was shocked to see him looking so pale. 
"Are you sick?" 

"No, I am not sick, only to slap him." By the 
time the last words were spoken he had sent him 
sprawling on the ground. 

"It's lucky," said June, "he never fell on the 
opposite side. Are you hurt, grandma?" The 
old lady began jabbering in a foreign language 
and all they could understand was, "Me no hurt." 

"Let me examine your foot, grandma," said 
June, "and see how badly you are hurt." 

"Me no understand," came the faint answer, 
"me no understand, no, no." 

All the time she was talking, she kept busy 
waving a poor withered hand and looked at June 
so pitiful. June stooped down and tenderly pulled 
the woolen stocking from her bony limb, then 
gently lifting the crippled foot said, "Ray, come 
here; I believe her dear old foot is broken in the 
ankle." 

"Yes it is broken," replied Ray. "Had you 
noticed her foot how it dangled so lifeless? She 
cannot move her toes." 

"Well, isn't that too bai" said June. 

"Yes, it is. That worthless chap should be 
punished." 

When Ray had spoken those words, he looked 
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down the street in time to catch a ^limse of a 
boy throwing rocks, but when the culprit saw he 
was detected he took to his heels and vanished 
down the street 

"Hide our lunch, June, beneath yon clump of 
bushes. I hear the street car coming. I will 
carry her to the crossing, and we will board the 
car and take her to a physician." 

Carefully Ray lifted her from tiie pavement. 
With a pair of strong arms embraced around her 
wasted form he started for the crossing. He 
hurriedly carried the unconscious woman into the 
surgeon's office, and while the doctor administered 
a restorative Ray and June related the circum- 
stance. 

"Do you think she will rally?" asked June, 

"She will be all right in a few minutes," said 
the surgeon. "Her eyelids are beginning to flut- 
ter." 

"Do you recognize her?" asked Ray. 

"Yes, sir. It's Grandmother Ford." 

"Has she relatives living in town?" 

"Yes, sir, she has a son living near the stand- 
pipe." 

"May I use your phone?" 

"Certainly, certainly," said the doctor. 

By the Ume Ray had gotten through telling 
the message, the lady had regained consciousness 
and began to talk in German. When they did 
not reply she said, "My — boy — come — now — 1<^— 
mother." 

"He is coming, grandma. I have just finished 
talking to him, and he said he would come atj 
once." 

"Thank you," said the patient. 

"I do not suppose you will need i 
her limb, will you?" 

"Not if her son cuimC I 

"He told me he wooJd e 
Ray. 
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"Come, Miss June, the car will be at the cross- 
ing in three minutes." 

"I sure trust we will come in contact with no 
more scenes like we have just witnessed/' said 
June. "That boy ought to be sent to the reform 
school." 

"We will have to hurry; I hear the car bell 
ringing," replied Ray. 

"Just in time," said June, as the car slowed 
down for some one to get off. "How much farther 
is the Grotto?" 

"We are here now — ^but by the way, what do 
you suppose has become of your lunch ?" 

"Ha, ha," said June. "I'd forgotten it." 

While Ray went to get the lunch, June decided 
to examine the cave. Descending fifteen or twenty 
cement steps put her on a level cement landing 
which had been made by the man that owned it. 
The mouth of the cave had been dug out and 
walled with large rocks until a perfect doorway 
was formed, which admitted many visitors yearly 
to see the Grotto Spring. When you first enter, 
the sound of falling water greets your hearing; 
but you cannot see it, for you are encircled in a 
large room. After your eyes become accustomed 
to the subdued light, in a few moments you can 
see dimly a small door in one side of the room. 
Coming nearer and passing through the door 
lands you in another small room, and from the 
walls of this room flows the water into a small 
opening in the cave and is carried away. 

"Doesn't it look pretty," said June half aloud. "I 
believe I will go nearer so I can examine it more 
closely. There is a dipper hanging on the sharp 
point of a rock that projects from the wall that 
makes me think I must taste the water." So say- 
ing she took her individual cup and drank a cool- 
ing draught of the water. "I wonder where this 
hollow in the cave goes to ?" She placed her head 
against the mouth of the cave to see and listen 
when someone said, "Boo!" Quick as a flash of 
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lightning she darted back from the cave and saw 
Ray standing in the doorway. 

''Beg your pardon, Miss June, I did not intend 
to frighten you. I thought you knew I was here." 

"No, I did not know it," meekly replied the girl. 
**How long have you been there?" 

"About ten minutes," said Ray. "Do you wish 
to take a seat in the reception room?" 

"No, I believe not. I think it is too damp and 
chilly. I prefer the breeze outside ; it looks more 
cheerful. Thieves could be hiding in there," said 
June. 

*Tossibly, but not apt to be. But, if you think 
best, we will vacate it and eat our lunch on the 
outside," said Ray. 

"Here is a place suited for the occasion," said 
June, as she seated herself beneath the bough of 
a magnificent elm upon an old-fashioned long 
bench that had been discarded from the church 
or school room and placed beneath the tree for 
the acconunodation of any one who chanced to 
pass that way. 

"It will serve as a table," said Ray. 

"Yes," replied June. "We can put our lunch 
in the middle, and sit on each side and be com- 
fortable as tho we were at home." 

"I do not think I ever saw as many different 
colored birds in my life," remarked June, as she 
slowly munched her lunch. "That is one thing 
that adds to the beauty of the place." 

"Yes," said Ray, "the forest is so dense and the 
hills so steep, the boys seldom try to kill them." 

"I saw a pretty redbird flit from yon tree," said 
June. 

Ray did not answer, but looked inquiringly into 
her face. 

"I have a question I wish to ask you this after- 
noon that means so much to me, in fact my future 
destiny is sealed by the answer I receive. May I 
ask it?" said Ray, half fearfully. 

"Certainly you can," said June. 
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"Have you ever met a man you loved well 
enough to call your husband?" 

"Tliat question is unfair/' said June. 

"I think not," said Ray. Pausing a moment, 
"Why don't you turn the question and let me 
answer?" 

"Because it would put you in a close place," said 
June, blushingly. 

"Well, my dear, I will not put you in such an 
embarrassing position, even if it is leap year, for 
I can read your honest, unexpressed sentiment." 

What few words were spoken none but Cupid 
knew. But a lady passed by as June was hold- 
ing out her hand, and saw Ray slip a diamond 
ring upon her finger. Neither of them saw her, 
for their minds were on the pledges they had 
made. 

"Kiss me, June, this time, please, to seal the 
vows we have just taken." 

"Not much," said June indignantly. "I am no 
kissing bug." 

"You are somewhat daring, my dear little 
queen, but I must say I admire you all the more 
for it." 

"Do you wish to ride home?" asked Ray. 

"Yes, I believe I do. I am somewhat tired." 

"Very well. We will pack our lunch basket 
and wait for the car." 
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CHAPTER X 

SACRIFICE 

''Wichita Eagle! Wichita Beacon!" sang the 
newsboy as he entered the coach. June did not 
understand what he said, but as he came on 
through the narrow aisle he continued his cry by 
repeating, "Wichita daily papers !" When he had 
spoken, he stopped where Mrs. Vance and June 
were sitting. Looking them earnestly in the face 
he asked, "Do you ladies wish a paper this morn- 
ing?" With an anxious heart the black eyes of 
June longingly surveyed the stock of papers he 
carried in his arms. "We have the daily and 
weekly too this morning," said the boy, trjdng his 
best to please them in the variety of his papers. 

"Buy a weekly, mother. We can read what has 
happened in our home town while we have been 
gone." 

June gave him the coin, which he in return 
acknowledged by sajdng, "TTiank you." He turned 
around, passed on through the coach, singing 
again, "Wichita papers, five cents per copy." 

June unfolded the paper and began to scan its 
many columns to see who had married or died, 
and if anyone had moved away. Turning back to 
the front page she suddenly exclaimed, "Oh, moth- 
er, Mr. John Peck is dead." 

"Well, daughter, do not be so loud in your de- 
monstration. Death is common among all classes 
of people. Someone will think you are demented. 
What was the cause of his death?" 

"I could not help acting as I did; it was such 
a shock to me. He committed suicide." 

"Suicide!" said Mrs. Vance, speaking in almost 
as loud tones as her daughter. "How did he do 
it?" 

"Here it is, I'll read it : Tilr. John Peck, of New 
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Orleans, formerly of Wichita, Kansas, committed 
suicide this morning. He died in great agony an 
hour after the tragedy was committed. No rea- 
son was given why he did the deed, but it was 
supposed among his friends that heavy losses in 
a financial way was the direct cause.' The editor 
concludes his statement by sajdng : 'Mr. Peck was 
at one time considered one of the most wealthy 
men in Wichita'." 

"Isn't that awful," said Mrs. Vance. "And to 
think he was our neighbor. I wonder if he made 
any provision for his family." 

"No, I suppose not; or at least it is not spoken 
of here." 

"Sad! sad!" said Mrs. Vance. "But such is life." 

"Terrible things happen to people when we least 
expeCv. 

"My ! my ! my ! how awful ! Did it not say how 
he did it?" said Mrs. Vance. 

"The introduction says he drank carbolic acid," 
said June. 

"O, my!" exclaimed Mrs. Vance, **how terrible 
he must have suffered." 

"I can hardly bear the idea of having to pass 
the house," replied June, when they had alighted 
from the train. 

"No need of you feeling that way," said Mrs. 
Vance ; "dead people do not hurt you : it is always 
the ones who are living." 

"I know it, mother, but it seems so lonely." 

"Look at the ladies sitting on our east porch," 
said Mrs. Vance. "They have surely come to 
extend us a warm greeting home." 

The president of the Aid was the first one to 
speak, "We took the liberty of coming this after- 
noon, for we knew you would be so lonely when 
you heard of the tragic death of your neighbor, 
so we brought our work and came unbidden." 

"I am so thankful you did," said June, "for I 
have worried about it until I was so nervous I 
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could hardly bear the thought of having to pass 
the house." 

'TTes, it is terrible," said the president. *Tongue 
cannot express how sorry I am for Mrs. Peck. 
How sad she must be to know that her husband 
ended his own life." 

"I do not pity her," said one of the party. 

"How can you say such a thing," chimed a half 
dozen voices at once. 

"Because," continued the speaker, "she was so 
mean to the orphan boy who came to live with 
them." • 

'What has become of that boy ?" asked one lady 
who tried to change the subject. 

"I do not know, but I will tell you what I do 
know. She was so mean to him, he had to leave 
home." Turning around so she could see another 
lady, she continued her talk, "You remember, 
don't you, Peggy, her telling us about that boy 
stealing a necklace?" 

Peggy stopped hemstitching for a moment and 
said, "Yes, I can call it to my mind now, but 
really I had nearly forgotten it." 

"Well, I had not forgotten it. That necklace 
was found the other day by its rightful owner. 
And where do you think she found it?" 

"I have no idea." said the lady. 

"In the pawnshop, and I have been told the 
pawnbroker said he purchased it from her." 

"I dislike to think of her as a thief." 

Not one answered this, but in the meantime 
June had tried to catch a glimpse of her mother's 
eye : but seemingly she did not hear it, for she was 
busy trying to learn a new embroidery pattern 
from one of the ladies. 

Before many weeks had passed a greater event 
startled the people than the death of Mr. Peck. 
A black cloud was overshadowing, in which thou- 
sands of human lives would be at stake, for the 
whole nation would be involved. Some of the 
citizens of the United States had been shamefully 
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treated by the foreign people who destroyed some 
of their personal belongings. The officials had 
been notified, and they in return demanded that 
hostilities from the foreign powers must be 
stopped toward the Americans. If not, troops 
would be sent that would compel them to obey 
the law. 

"Did I ever tell you, mother, Ray had joined 
the state militia.'' 

Mrs. Vance was silent for a moment as tho at 
a loss to know what to say. 

"Well, if he joined to become popular, I dare 
say he will have to face many unexpected hard- 
ships ; for thinking about being a soldier and being 
(5ne in deed and in truth are two different pro- 
positions, when he has to face facts." 

"Well, mother, I am sure his motive in uniting 
with tiie militia was not popularity, for he is one 
of the most self-sacrificing young men I ever met." 

"You will have plenty of time to pass compli- 
ments after he has won honors; then you may 
speak words of praise, for only then he will be 
deserving." 

"Something tells me he will be a hero. 

"Thinking about it and being it are two vastly 
different things. It takes men with a cool head 
and a strong will power to perform a daring deed 
and win the honor of having hero attached to 
their name." 

"Do you remember an3rthing about the Civil 
War, or were you too young?" asked June. 

"I don't remember," said Mrs. Vance, "only 
what my mother told me. I recall now a story 
she used to tell us children of a drununer boy who 
died a real hero. How he would pound on that 
old drum in all kinds of weather, exposing his frail 
little body. He often told the general never to 
ask him to beat a retreat, for he delighted in 
beating a charge. But at one time the general 
feared the enemy was stronger in numbers than 
his corps of men. All was ready for the charge, but 
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the commander had become faint-hearted and he 
yelled, "Beat a retreat !" but the lad seemingly did 
not hear, for he beat a charge in thunder tones. 
On came the soldiers, fully equipped for the battle ; 
nor was that all ; recruits began to fall in line from 
the right and left ; the ruling forces of the enemy 
had noted this with a field glass and their men 
were told to vacate the fort and only take such 
personal belongings that would not impede their 
progress. So the lad who beat the charge was 
really the one who captured the enemy's fort." 

"That boy was a hero," said June. "I wonder 
if they gave him a medal ?" 

"No, I think not. He died soon afterwards from 
a wound in his side." 

"Well, tell me all about the story, for I am in- 
terested," said June. 

"While the lad lay bleeding, a surgeon came, 
accompanied by a number of nurses to care for 
the wounded. Tliey examined his wound very 
carefully to see if the shot had penetrated a vital 
cord. The nurses exchanged glances that were 
understood by them, for upon looking into the 
pale, young face they could see the hand of death 
was overshadowing his angelic features and the 
last spark of life would soon be extinct. For the 
little drummer boy lay dying. "Let me rest," said 
the feeble voice. "I am easy, nurse, and wish to 
sleep. While I do this you may look after my 
comrades who fought so bravely for what they 
thought was right. Tlieir lives are more pre- 
cious," said the boy, "for should I die I leave no one 
but a widowed mother, and perhaps those men 
have wives and children. Go on! go on! away," 
said the hero. One of the nurses came nearer 
and stooped down by his side, lifting up the life- 
less hand. She clasped it inside her own, but oh, 
it was so cold, for death had stamped its seal 
upon him. She brushed back the auburn locks of 
hair that lay upon the cold, clay forehead and 
printed a kiss upon his noble features, sajdng as 
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she did it, "This is for your mother." He rallied. 
Looking around he said, ''Mother," then, suddenly 
grasping the situation, "Oh, I know where I am." 
Looking the nurse in the face, while an angelic 
smile played on his countenance, he said, "Come 
nearer." She bowed her head very low to catch 
the djdng message: — 

■**Please write a letter to my mother who did me rear. 
TeU her the other three are sleeping in their bier. 
I will never see nor clasp her dear, dear hand, 
Por I will have to die in a foreign land. 

Come nearer to me angel, see the wound in my side. 
God bless home and mother and the land for which I died. 
Take a pen, dear; write what I tell to thee. 
Please pen a verse of song mother taught me at her knee. 

FareweU, mother, you will never 
Clasp me in your arms again; 
Though youll not forget me, mother. 
If I am numbered witib the slain." 

"Lift me higher; Oh! that I could live until 
:^sundown to beat the roll call once more." 

In vain he tried to talk, for he was faint and weak: 
We only heard the sound of words he could not speak. 
The horrid shot had done its awful work. 
And kiUed a drummer boy who would not duty shirk." 

"This a true story, June ; for when the war was 
over mother chanced to meet the nurse, who had 
returned to the city." 

"I reasonably conclude the world is full of he- 
roes," said June» "for 

He is a hero. 
Who faces death so brave 
In a bloody conflict 
His homeland to save." 

"We are all heroes," said a well-known voice. 
Looking up June saw Ray standing on the porch 
in front of the door. 
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"I beg your pardon," said Ray, as he lifted his 
hat. "I rapped on the door a number of times, 
but you two were so interested in telling what it 
took to be a hero, you did not hear me." 

"Certainly we did not hear you. I believe we 
should ask pardon for being so slow to hear. Come 
in and tell us what you think it takes to make 
a hero." 

Mrs. Vance begged to be excused, and June took 
a seat on the divan to listen to the explanation. 

"Well, I have a hurry up message for you," 
said Ray. 

June eyed him keenly and said, "How have you 
been enjojdng yourself since we came home?" 

"I have been lonely. Oh, so lonely, I will openly 
confess to you, I never knew you were half so 
dear to me as you are." 

"Absence always makes the heart grow fonder," 
said June blushingly. 

"My sweetest thoughts are of you, dear, and if 
I never had hopes of calling you mine, I would be 
most miserable. I even dream of you so vividly 
that when I awaken I thank God for dreams that 
bring back our friends." 

When the tiny buttercup 

Its petals softly fold, 

And the johnny jumpup 

Hides its heart of gold. 

They know that twilight 

Is fading in the west; 

Hiey close their eyes to starlight, 

To slumber and to rest. 

Likewise I bid adieu 
To life's tiresome day, 
And dream, my friend, of you 
So far, so far away. 
Like softest music i>ealing, 
Sweet words to me it brings, 
Of thy loyalty revealing 
As a true and sincere friend. 
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My mind wanders on in dreams; 
I am happy as can be; 
For to me it seems, 
You have come home to stay. 
Together we laughed and talked, 
' No sad thoughts came our bliss to mar; 
As side by side we walked 
In the garden to gather flowers. 

While you gazed at the violets 

And stately daffodils, 

I plucked a bunch of mig^nonettes, 

Your loving hands to fill. 

But when I came to the place 

Where you stood so long, 

I glanced up to see your face. 

But you from me had gone. 

'Tlease tell me something about the outlook of 
the Spanish American War," begged June. 

"That is why I am here. We have been ordered 
to get ready by Wednesday to go to those Islands. 
I suppose you've heard about them sinking the 
battleship and so many Americans lost their 
Kves?" 

"No, I had not heard it," answered June. 

"Yes, they sank our battleship Maine and they 
certainly will have to atone for it." 

"I glory in your grit," said June. "Why, if I 
were a man I would volunteer to go and help whip 
those rascals. Why, the very thought of such a 
cowardly deed makes my blood run cold." 

"I suppose we will give them all they are look- 
ing for," replied Ray. 

"So you will leave day after tomorrow?" 

"That is the order we have received from our 
captain." When he had spoken those words, he 
arose from where he was sitting, and taking a 
seat beside June on the couch, took her small 
white hand inside his own. Looking earnestly 
into her face he said, "I would like to know your 
name is changed before I have to leave you." 

No doubt June understood what he was going 
to say, for she sat with her eyes gazing down on 
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the floor, while her cheeks were blushed to a crim- 
80IL Silence reigned supreme for a moment, then 
June found the courage to speak. 

*'I certainly will never agree to that." 

'Why notr* said Ray. 

'The very idea! Wed a man and then have to 
stay at home alone while he is gone to those 
Islands, perhaps never to return." 

"I could die happier if I knew some one at home 
loved me." 

"I woidd be pleased if I could be of some help 
and go with you." 

Ray did not answer. 

*1 will tell you what I will do," said June, frank- 
ly. "I will agree to our marriage now, if you al- 
low me to go with you." 

"Why, June !" exclaimed Ray. **What could you 
do, little midget, on the rough side of life? You 
will not weigh more than one hundred pounds." 

"It is not always the ones who are the largest 
who can do the most good." 

"It will take muscular strength in a conflict like 
this." 

"It will also take mental strength, too," said 
June. 

"You mean brain power," said Ray. 

**Yes," said June. "Some one to plan. You are 
seeking a place you can never hope to attain." 

'While I must say you may have a stronger 
will power than I, yet I will never give my consent 
for you to go with me and face encounters that 
I am sure you would have to. No, no," said Ray. 
"My mission would be to protect you from b31 
hardships and your mission is to fill the place of 
the protected." 

Mr. Vance came to the door and announced 
supper. 

"Well, I declare, Ray, I hardly knew you," said 
Mr. Vance as he stepped forward and extended 
his right hand. "I suppose this will call for an 
old-fashioned hand shake." 
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The two stood for a moment gripping each 
other's hand in a friendly greeting. "Well come 
on and take supper with us." Mr. Vance stepped 
to one side to allow Ray to pass through the door- 
way and the two sat down at the table. "Well, 
by the way, where have you been making your 
home since you ran" — June gave her father a 
piercing look, while he in turn put his hand over 
his mouth and commenced to cough violently. 
After composing himself he said, "June, will you 
please bring me a glass of water?" After drain- 
ing the glass of its contents asked, "Where is your 
home?" 

"I have lived with a Mr. Sparks, in Eureka, 
ever since I left here." 

"Well, you have been lucky after all to find a 
permanent home." 

"I think so," said Ray. 

"Yes, you have been very fortunate indeed." 

"I certainly think so, and I love those people 
as I would love my own fatiier and mother." 

"To be sure," said Mr. Vance. 'T do not sup- 
pose you ever hear ansrthing about your father." 

"Oh, no," said Ray; "and I do not expect to." 

"No, I guess not," replied Mr. Vance, with a 
contented expression. "I suppose he is dead," 
then, pausing a moment, "He has been gone ten 
or twelve years, has he not?" 

'TTes," said Ray, "with eight more years added 
to it." 

'Twenty," exclaimed Mr. Vance. "I didn't 
think it had been that long." 

"If I have been correctly informed that is 
right." 

"My! my! how fast the time passes." 

"It not only passes, but it flies," said Ray. *T. 
believe the correct version is that it is us who are 
flitting through space." 

'Will you have a dish of peaches and a slice 
of cake?" said June. 

'Thank you," said Ray, as he helped himself 
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to the cake to eat with the fruit that June had 
set down at his plate. 

Mr. Vance changed the conversation by spring- 
ing the war question. After discussing for some 
time what they thought was best to do in bring- 
ing about a reconciliation^ June said, ''There is a 
picture show tonight at the Gem, in five acts, 
showing some scenes of a battle in colonial days." 

"Would you like to go?" asked Ray. 

"Surely, if it's to me you are speaking." 

Ray's face colored and he begged pardon for not 
calling her by name. 

"What time does it commence?" said Ray. 

"I am not positive," replied June, "but I think 
about eight o'clock." 

"We have only one-half hour," said Ray, as he 
glanced at the clock that sat on the mantle. 

"I will be ready as soon as I don my hat and a 
light wrap." 

"Oh, isn't it grand," exclaimed June, when the 
first scene appeared on the screen. 

"How noble those young men look in their 
uniforms." 

"They are choosing partners for the dance," 
said Ray. 

In a moment the different couples were out on 
the floor. One of the boys was so anxious to 
dance that he began to clap a tune with his hands 
and take a back step. So perfect was he in per- 
forming this feat that a negro professional would 
have blushed to see him indulging in what he 
called innocent sport. 

How odd those lassies looked clad in old-fash- 
ioned Unsey, which was made up to date in the 
so-called hooped skirts. When the music had be- 
gun, they all joined hands, thus forming a circle. 
Then suddenly all hands were unclasped and hung 
naturally down at their side as the partners turned 
to salute each other in a most becoming manner, 
so natural that you could almost hear the caller 
say, "When you meet your partner, swing once and 
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a half around — ^to the right and left, and keep a 
hooking on." 

"What has happened?" said June. *They all 
seem to be frightened and are not happy as they 
were a few minutes ago, in the old-fashioned 
country dance." 

Her question was soon answered on the film. 
In the distance she could see two horsemen coming 
through the forest at full speed. On they came, 
nearer and nearer, sometimes having to jump deep 
ravines. It was all so life-like that sometimes you 
would almost imagine you could hear the sound 
of the horses' hoofs. When they arrived, they 
quickly dismounted and unfolded a roll of paper 
and commenced to read its contents. For a few 
seconds silence reigned supreme. The dancers 
stood as if spellbound, not knowing what to do or 
say. It was a call to arms. When the call was 
given, there was only one thing they could do, 
and that was to say the word — ^goodbye. Two 
young knights bade one young lady adieu at the 
same time, one of them clasping her right hanc^ 
while the other held her left. The fast train came 
speeding into town, ready to carry the soldier 
boys away from home and mother. One could 
be seen with arms clasped lovingly around her 
son's neck, and as long as the train was in sight 
loving hands waved farewell to the soldiers with 
flags and handkerchiefs. 

June gave a deep breath and anxiously waited 
the second scene, which was a fight for the flag. 
Soldiers were marching, keeping step to the music, 
while the dear old flag waved proudly over the 
noble soldier boys whose homes were in the land 
of the brave and the free. An unexpected shot 
from the enemy laid the flag bearer down on 
mother earth's bosom to rest. The flag swayed 
toward the prostrate body as if to shield it from 
the scorching rays of a summer's sun, when sud- 
denly six or eight gallant young men sprang for- 
ward to grasp the staff of the flag. One was 
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successful in his aim and proudly lifted it higher 
than it had been at the beginning. Soon a fierce 
battle was raging. Sometimes the smoke was so 
dense you could scarcely see the flag; but bye and 
bye the fog had cleared until you could see the 
flag waving. Though it had been filled with holes 
by the shot from the enemy's hand, causing many 
ugly scars, yet it lived to tell a story; for standing 
beneath its shattered dress stood a boy holding 
firmly to the staff, whose clothes were riddled with 
bullets. All around lay the dead and wounded, 
who had given their life freely for the flag they 
loved so well. 

The music ceased — ^a blank film appeared. The 
bright rays of the electic lights were turned on 
until the room was as bright as a noonday sun. 
The general manager addressed the audience, '1 
wish to ask if Mr. Ray Smith is in the room." 

Ray answered in the affirmative. 

"I have received a phone message for you." 
At those words Ray arose from his seat and re- 
mained standing: 

''Company K will leave tonight for the Hawaiian Islands. 
Meet us in Kansas City in the morning at six o'clock. 

Your Captain, 

FRED YOUNG." 

As Jime and Ray departed from the room, some 
one shouted, ''Stand by the flag, young man. 
Love it for your country's sake." Scarcely had 
those words been spoken when two or three hun- 
dred began to clap their hands as a token of love 
and high esteem they had stored away for this 
noble young man. 

Once again vows were plighted; each pledged 
to be true; and when war was over he would re- 
turn home to claim her as his bride. 

"What month in the year do you prefer to 
marry me?" eagerly asked Ray. 

'In Jime — ^my birth month for which I am 
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named. I choose it because I think it is the most 
beautiful month in the year, for ifs the hirtb, 
month of the roses/' 

"Which are an emblem of pure love/' whispered 
Ray. ''The train has come, so I must, for the 
present, say farewell." 

June did not speak, but held out her dainty 
gloved hand, and each clasped hands as if they 
imderstood the thoughts that the mind contained. 
With a determined expression June watched the 
train until it faded out of sight, then, stepping^ 
inside a cab, ordered the driver to take her home.. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE SOLDIERS' HOME. 

live up to the highest that's in you; 
Ever work with a will firm and strong:. 
With God as a Father to guide you^ 
You will never stray — ^never stray wrong. 

With willing hands be ever ready, 
A weak brother or sister to shield. 
The help we can be to each other 
Eternity will only reveal. 

Start sowing good seed in the morning; 
At the noon hour withhold not thy hand. 
Sow on till the shadows of evening 
Are dark hovering over the land. 

If God should call before reaping time, 
And you know not the gems you have won; 
Be not discouraged, for He is divine, 
And will give you the plaudits well done. 

The bright shining angels will come 
To care for the gems you have won. 
And Jesus will ^ve them a mansion, 
With you in that beautiful home. 

For several days and nights the train pushed 
its way through tunnels, over mountains and 
across the plains. At times the passengers would 
feel a chilly breeze from the snow-capped moun- 
tains, which could be seen in the distance as they 
arose like strong giants towering one after the 
other to reach the sky, which only smiled down 
in pity upon them to mock their feeble effort by 
allowing the sun to kiss the high peaks which 
would cause it to cry until the sno\Y would let go, 
thus forming an avalanch, which would sometimes 
fall many hundred feet below, bringing death and 
destruction to everything that lay in its path. 
After arriving at Los Angeles, CaUfomia, it was 
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thought best to wait untU the morrow to sail for 
the islands. So a number of the boys decided to 
visit the soldiers' home, which was situated at 
the foot of the Santa Monica, a spur of the Sierra 
Madre range of mountains, four miles northeast 
of Santa Monica, and sixteen miles northwest of 
Los Angeles. It is a national home for disabled 
volunteer soldiers. When first you enter the 
premises that have been given the men for a home 
(who truthfully can be called the Saviors of our 
country), the visitor feels a hush of sacred awe 
and holy reverence, and the hand of nature must 
feel the same; for in looking around you can see 
how lavishly she has decorated the homes by con- 
tinually waving a beautiful wand, compelling the 
tiny buds to open their eyes and bloom into a 
perfect flower that bows its head to you in a 
happy welcome. When you enter its gates into 
the spacious lawn in front of the many different 
buildings, one cannot help feeling a degree of pity, 
yet profound admiration, in seeing so many men 
disabled for life; for in looking at their wasted 
bodies, which sometimes is minus a limb, it tells 
what they suffered for the union. And in listen- 
ing to them talk and watching their actions, you 
can tell that in their young manhood they have 
been leaders of men, not only in military, but in 
civil life. They had given the best that was in 
them for their country, and now through their 
declining years were disabled, caused by tiie hard- 
ships endured with their war experience, been 
baffled in life's battles, and are resting during 
their few remaining years — ^not the recipient of 
alms, but on the endowment fund created by their 
earlier sacrifices on their nation's atlas. 

Not having the time to visit the many different 
buildings that go to make up the home, they de- 
cided to walk over the grounds and see some of 
the beautiful flowers and evergreen shrubbery. 
The magnolia and locust trees were in full bloom ; 
and the pepper, spruce and pine gave their sweet 
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breath to all who chanced to pass that way, whose 
fragrance, combined with myriads of flowers, 
made the air almost intoxicating to one's senses. 
Some of the boys went one way and some another, 
but they promised to meet again at a certain hour 
at the national cemetery. Many of the walks were 
trellised and were completely covered or enveloped 
with all kinds of rambling roses. Many places 
seats were snugly and artistically fixed for the 
accommodation and sheer enjosonent of passersby, 
making an impressive and inviting retreat, where 
tired bodies could find sweet enjoyment and repose 
and meditate over the goodness of God in directing 
his servants in a Christian land, to build a home 
for his children who gave the best part of their 
life to their country and posterity. And no doubt 
these places were frequented by the most medi- 
tative of the soldiers, and even the most unob- 
servant visitor could not help but feel a deep 
reverence for the skilled hands which cared for 
and trained the rare plants. It revealed that 
these were their inspiration points. And one could 
imagine the many grateful thoughts and prayers 
that were uttered while lingering there, for indeed 
we do seem nearer God in such lovely spots — ^the 
same as the Holy love, reverence and enjo3anent 
the monks experience while tenderly caring and 
rearing the flowers and olives in the garden of 
Gethsemane today. 

As they passed through a lovely arch, a soldier 
was sitting on the outside with his head bowed* 
No doubt he was thinking of better days, when 
he was blessed with a wife and family, who at 
one time made his life so happy. But where are 
they now, gone — gone — gone! And only himself 
left, who was once the father of a large family. 

As the captain and Ray strolled down the patii 
that had a beautiful border of flowers on each 
side, they saw a group of soldiers sitting beneath 
the boughs of a blooming locust tree. As they 
drew nearer, they saw three men standing watch- 
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ing two soldiers who were seated on cracker boxes 
and had another box between them on which 
they played checkers. One of the bystanders told 
them that checkers was one of the leading games 
that the boys engaged in for amusement, and they 
would become so intensly interested they for the 
present would forget the past and all its heart- 
aches. 

Just a short distance from this scene stood a 
pergola partly covered with rare vines and en- 
circled with white stone seats. At this place a 
number of the veterans would come when they 
were in a reflective mood to remind the boys of 
a bloody battle in which they took a part. V7ell, 
in fact this place was noted for being headquar- 
ters, where many battles were refought in the 
mind. There were nine comrades sitting on low 
benches near the center of the summer house, 
which was surrounded on three sides with a dense 
growth of evergreen shrubbery and a few bushes 
of roses scattered among them, which were in full 
bloom. What would be called the main entrance 
to the pergola was devoid of any decoration, save 
a large horseshoe which hung over the direct 
entrance and was carefully polished and kept in 
perfect state of preservation, as it had been picked 
up on the battlefield by their general, whose 
favorite steed fell under him. 

As they approached Ray heard one of the men 
say, "It's your turn to tell us a story, Uncle Jim." 

"V7ell, boys, when I listen to the miraculous 
escapes and the perilous adventures you have gone 
through on land and sea, and how many times 
you have dared to do things, even at the risk of 
your life, it calls to my mind an experience we 
had just before the battle of Fort Donelson.'' 

Ray and the captain came nearer to hear what 
the feeble old man had to say, whose locks of hair 
were as white as snow. 

'^e had been, hanging around for several days 
for another company to join us, so we would be 
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strong enough to attack our enemy. We were so 
slow in making a charge, I believe tiiey suspicioned 
we were weak — yet they did not know our real 
weakness, for if they had they would have cap- 
tured every one of us. Well, as I had begun to 
tell, they commenced to throw shells across into 
our camp, and the consequence was we had to hide 
in trenches that we had dug to protect ourselves." 

One of his pal's mind seemed to run ahead of 
the speaker, for he said, "Were you frightened, 
Uncle Jim?" 

"Not one bit," said the speaker, "and it's a dis- 
grace to man how wicked and vulgar a set of boys 
can become. We were cursing, playing cards and 
doing a lot of extra talk all day. But it is with 
pride I call to mind one lad who was noted for being 
pious, and we delighted in teasing him and calling 
him parson and sissy boy. His mother gave him 
a small pocket Testament; and when we were in 
danger, if that boy could, he would read a chapter ; 
and you never heard such prayers fall from any- 
one's lips, for the protection of an all wise God to 
spare the life of himself and comrades." Here 
the old man paused for a moment to brush away 
the tears that were trickling down his cheeks. 
"I remember very plainly, when one shot fell and 
burst within a few feet of us. One of our boys 
said, 'Shoot again, Johnnie, you missed your mark.' 
We had one lad with us who was fool brave, or 
in other words a dare-devil, and he wished to show 
the enemy he was not afraid, so he climbed the 
embankment and taking off his hat waved it over 
his head and yelled, 'Shoot again, G — d — you;' 
and they did. A shell struck him at the nape of 
his neck and tore all his clothes from his body, 
and £dl the effect it had on him he was burned 
down his spine, blistering the flesh, but not break- 
ing any bones. I tell you that feller was as pale 
as death when he came down that embankment. 
I never knew him to offer such a foolish challenge 
again. But he stuck closer to us than a brother. 
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even after we would tease him. The shells con- 
tinued to fall until sundown, but not one of us 
was hurt, and the lad declared his prayers were 
answered and our company was saved. I did not 
think much about it at that time," said Uncle 
Jim, "but since I have grown older and think what 
a narrow escape we had of being killed, it's my 
honest opinion that the prayers of that good boy 
saved our company that day." 

The captain looked at his watch and said, "It 
is time for us to move on and join the boys at 
the National Cemetery." 

As you approach the cemetery there stands an 
open gateway which has a curved arch of material 
wide enough for this inscription: — 

On fame's eternal camping grround 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And glory g^iards with solemn sound 
The bivouacs of the dead. 

The cemetery is surrounded by trees which 
bloom all the year, and they look very beautiful 
when the leaves blow to and fro, exposing their 
bloom as it bows to the refreshing breeze that 
comes from the ocean. The bed where their 
bodies are laid to rest is covered with a carpet 
of green grass and is more lovely than any mortal 
can make. 

As they strolled through the silent city of the 
eternal camping ground, they saw a large monu- 
ment that stood higher than any of its brothers 
or sisters. It has a smooth place on one side and 
an explanation to strangers carved thereon, "In 
Memory of the men who offered their lives for 
their country." 

'Take off your caps, boys," said the captain, 
"and lay them down upon the green turf that 
forms a sod around this monument. It belongs 
to the men of the future also. C!ome, let us form 
a circle by clasping our hands and bow our heads 
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in reverence and renew our vows that we wfln coo- 
tmue to offer our lives for the protection of our 
nation and country's flag. If our bodies sleep in 
a foreign land, may the boys of today, when they 
see our bed of clay, rejoice in the work we have 
accomplished; and may it so enthuse them that 
they will be willing to sacrifice their lives on the 
nation's altar for the cause for which their fathers 
died" 
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CHAPTER Xn 
THE VOYAGE 

It was decided among the troops that it would 
be best for them to go by way of the city of 
San Francisco, as it was situated on a direct line 
to the Hawaiian Islands and hence to the Philip- 
pines. The day was dark and gloomy when they 
arrived at the coast. A heavy mist was f ailing, 
and the smoke from the many factories caused 
the atmosphere to be foggy, and the air was so 
dense that you could not see very far. But de- 
spite all this, a crowd had gathered, robed in 
raincoats, to see the soldier boys from several 
different states depart for the far away west, to 
subdue a riot which seemed to be threatening our 
nation. The gangway was crowded with men, 
women and children, who were anxious to see the 
soldiers march through the passage that was made 
vacant for them, all keeping step to the sweet 
strains of a popular national air. When all were 
safely housed inside the ship, with faces turned 
to the west, they bid farewell to the land of their 
birth and sailed swiftly away across the foaming 
waters. The sightseeing throng stood on the 
shore and watched the ship, which was decorated 
with so many American flags, which waved a 
warning to the enemies on the opposite side. For 
inside the ship were men who were very brave — 
they would give their lives freely their homeland 
to save. Not one thought of sadness of the future 
came to mar the happiness of the present time, 
for inside the ship could be heard ripple after 
ripple of joyous laughter from the boys in blue. 
Perils of the sea or a bloody battle found no room 
in their hearts, for they were fiUed with levity. 
Some of the boys were seated around the table 
playing cards, while others were dancing with fair 
damsels, who were crossing the ocean. 
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"Sailing on the ocean when there is no breeze," 
said one of the boys, "makes me think of the 
times mother rocked me to sleep so gently as she 
softly sang to me a lullaby." 

"Yes," said one of the crew, who happened to 
pass through. "The ocean is a fair representa- 
tion of some of the trials of life. You have only 
seen the smooth side so far, but when you have 
launched way out on the ocean far, far away from 
land and the wind begins to blow, forming such 
waves that dash against the ship, it will make 
you think of your mother when she used to try 
to awaken you mornings by f railing on your little 
back until you groaned beneath the weight of 
chastisement, then you will know a storm is brew- 
ing. I remember my first trip across the ocean," 
continued the speaker, "and my experience of 
seasickness. The first day I was afraid I would 
die, the second day I wished I could, and the 
third day I was afraid I wouldn't. I tell you, 
boys, when you land, you are more dead than 
alive, and if some of you don't testify to these 
facts inside of three days I'll be fooled." 

It was smooth sailing for a few days, the 
weather being ideal, but after the fourth day the 
wind began to blow, forming large waves that 
beat violently against the ship, causing it to pop 
and creak and rock to and fro as it rode the 
waves. Trunks and other luggage were all tossed 
over the wards — everything that was not fastened 
solid to the walls was topsy-turvy, even some of 
the passengers' stomachs, for you could hear a 
general heaving going on among them as they 
stood in many different positions with their heads 
bowed, celebrating their trip across the ocean. 

An Irishman, who weighed about two hundred 
pounds, seemed to be having more than his share 
of fun. He would heave so violently that a num- 
ber of passengers feared he would burst a blood 
vessel. Ray's feeling of mirth was overcome 
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with pity for the unfortunate, so he went to 
extend his ssonpathy. 

"Are you sick?" said Ray in a tender tone. 

As soon as he found time to speak Pat said, 
"You don't think I am doing this for fun, do ye ?" 

This abrupt statement caused a hearty laugh 
among the passengers who were near enough to 
hear what he said, and only knew the smooth 
side of life, not having contracted the malady that 
was prevalent among so many. 

One of the crew came in and said, '1 will tell 
you we must have order. We are sounding a fog 
horn to try to locate another ship. We are lost, 
and there is danger of us running into other ships 
and going down to a watery grave. So once more 
I entreat you to please keep quiet, for more than 
two thousand lives are at stake.'' He turned and 
departed, going to his post of duty. No sound 
was audible in the cabins save some parties who 
had failed to settle their stomachs, and from all 
appearances wished to sink beneath the waves. 

The wind continued to blow all day. In the 
distance could be seen cormorants and condors 
and other sea fowl. 

"Our compass has failed us," said the captain 
to one of the crew, "and we have sailed too far 
north, which makes me fear for our safety." 

The surging waves continued to rock the ship 
to and fro for four days and nights, and then a 
change in the atmosphere was noted. Instead of 
a strong gale of wind, it had calmed to a gentle 
breeze, and you could hardly tell the ship was 
moving. The clouds in the heavens had begun to 
settle low on the horizon, leaving only a thin, 
silvery vapor to hide the face of the moon and 
stars; but bye and bye it vanished also, thus 
leaving the moon free to look down upon the ocean 
without hindrance and see the awful wreck that 
threatened so many lives. The passengers noted 
the change in the motion of the ihijf and dreamed 
not of the danger tiiat the crew had knowledge 
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of. The captain and other officers were busy 
using field glasses and other instruments to guide 
them on their journey, as the ship sailed so 
smoothly over the water. 

'1 am uneasy and cannot have a contented 
mind/' said one of the men, "for fear of an iceberg 
floating on the sea. If I am not mist^en, I see 
a monster coming our way, and I do not believe 
we can avoid it.'' 

After looking carefully for a few minutes the 
captain said, "Yes, boys, we are doomed, I can 
see it very plainly as it floats toward us on the 
deep blue water." 

TOie crew was horrified when they saw the 
mighty giant of the sea coming nearer and 
nearer. 

"Well, boys, we have faced many perils on the 
seas, so keep a cool head. Stand by your post 
of duty, even at the risk of losing your lives. 
And do not speed the ship, and peradventure she 
will sail by without a fracture and we will land 
safely on the other side!" 

"We are doomed, doomed," said the engineer as 
he beheld the mountain of ice that was very near, 
"and we cannot miss it. Boys, we are doomed." 

For a moment a deathlike stillness prevailed. 
A hush of awe filled each breast, and they were 
trusting that something would happen to change 
the awful situation in which they were placed. A 
heavy jar was felt; a loud crash was heard that 
made you think of an electric storm. Their fond- 
est hopes were shattered, for the vessel that car- 
ried so many souls had been struck by this giant 
iceberg that was as large as a mountain. For a 
few minutes the ship swayed back and forth, then 
seemed to heave a deep sigh and gently quieted 
down to face its awful doom, for it would soon 
sink beneath the waves so deep that storm would 
not molest its peaceful slumber. 

"Before you notify the passengers, give the 
distress signal," said the captain, "and perhaps 
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some vessel will hear it and come quickly to our 
rescue/' They waited for a few moments, but 
not a sound was audible to the anxious ones. 
'Well," said the captain in a grave manner, his 
face turning pale, "no help is near; we will have 
to meet this awful crisis. Go tell the passengers 
in a mild form of the leakage, and lower the life- 
boats at once." 

Terror reigned for a few moments among the 
passengers of the threatened disaster on the 
ocean. Finally one of the sailors assured them 
that it was only a small leak, and it would be 
sometime before the ship would sink, and possibly 
not at all. "So take time to don your heavy 
clothing," said he in a soothing manner, "then 
fall into line — ^women and children first, then the 
soldiers — ^and board the life boats. An oarsman 
is waiting to ferry you to another ship, where you 
can be cared for, and it will land you with all 
safety." 

It was strange the effect his calm words had 
on those people. For they began to chat and talk 
as they donned their winter coats; and the band 
played the lively air of "There Will Be a Hot Time 
in the Old Town Tonight." The passengers seem- 
ingly were very happy as they obeyed orders, and 
before many minutes had passed they had donned 
their heavy garments, and, strange as it may seem, 
a man had put on his overcoat and tied a heavy 
veil over his face and passed out of the ship into 
the lifeboat as a lady. Little did they think of 
the dangers that hovered around them or the 
exposures they would meet. 

"It's a blessing," said the captain, 'i;hat the 
passengers did not know of their dangerous voy- 
age, or I do not believe they would have left the 
ship, and very likely would have stayed until it 
sank. As it is, they have one chance in a hundred 
of saving their lives. Put on your life belts, 
boys, and if need be say your prayers," continued 
the captain, "before we take a plunge into the ice 
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cold sea." He beckoned to the boys to continue 
their lively music for the benefit of the helpless 
victims who were speeding away from the sinking 
ship. It was very difficult to row the boats when 
so many cakes of ice were floating in all directions. 

After rowing several rods a bright light sud- 
denly overshadowed them, making it almost as 
light as a noonday's sun. Turning their heads 
suddenly to look from whence it came, a terrible 
scene presented itself to view. The ship vacated 
was on fire. The oarsmen began to make quicker 
strokes to get farther away, for fear the ship 
sinking so fast would cause such a suction that 
it would engulf them also. As they were making 
their hurried flight, sweet strains of music flitted 
on the breeze, a hymn that is known over the 
world alike. Fainter and fainter came the sound 
until it could scarcely be heard. The sea heaved 
a tremendous sigh, and seemingly the waters 
divided to make an opening to receive the ship 
into its alluring bosom. 

"Oh! this is terrible!" said one of the ladies, 
•*for it to go down. In my fancy I see them near 
the musical instruments, and while the boys are 
playing, ^Nearer my God to Thee,' I am sure they 
are prajdng the sentiments." 

"No, not all are there. I see the captain stand- 
ing on the deck holding a child in his arms — ^My 
God! my God! the ship has gone and he has 
plunged into the ocean," said the guide. "My 
God ! have mercy on their poor souls." 

A whistle sounded in the distance, a faint gleam 
appeared in the horizon. Higher and higher it 
seemed to arise in the heaven, flashing bright 
rays of light over the ocean. Another signal 
sounded from the direction of the light, seemingly 
much nearer than the first one. 

"Thank God!" said the pilot, "that ship heard 
our cry of distress and has made an effort to 
rescue helpless victims from filling a watery 
grave." 
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They were soon housed inside the warm and 
bright lighted ship. Some of the shipwrecked 
victims were nearly frozen by being exposed to 
the floating icebergs on the sea. After regaining 
consciousness they became almost frantic when 
speaking of their experience that night. The 
chaplain tried to comfort them with consoling 
words concerning their loved ones, but all to no 
avail, for some were calling dear ones who had 
gone forever. One of the soldiers who was nearly 
frozen when rescued was taken violently HI, and 
the physician was called to diagnose his case 
which he pronounced pneumonia. Nothing un- 
usual happened the following day. The ocean 
seemed to be in sjrmpathy with the mourners and 
did not allow a wave to rock the ship as it sailed 
smoothly onward. But this only continued three 
days when a change was noted in the heavens. 
Small flakes of frost, like so many diamonds, could 
be seen flying in all directions, and white clouds 
were flitting over the face of the sun. 

"I am fearful we are going to have another 
storm," said the captain. "The angry waves are 
beginning to form and splash so violently against 
the ship, causing it to rock in every conceivable 
manner, and I have another sign. For the last 
few hours I have noticed great droves of hawk- 
flsh riding the waves, keeping close trail to the 
ship, and some of them are as large as swine. 
But," continued the captain, scratching his head 
while he paused a moment to consider what was 
best to be done, "if it come, boys, stand at your 
post of duty and perhaps we can pass through 
in safety." He took a field glass from his pocket 
to examine the surroundings more closely. **Well, 
boys, for the life of me I do not see any cloud 
that looks very threatening; we must be crossing 
a shallow pool of water." Taking up his glass 
once more he said, **We undoubtedly have a dead 
body on the vessel. I can see the tail of a whale 
as it splashes the water nearly to the top of the 
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ship. Do you boys know of a death on the ship ?" 
A number of the crew answered in the negative. 

"I have been on the ocean nearly twenty years, 
and when you see sharks throwing the water as 
they are now, it indicates they scent a dead body, 
and if we do not remove the cause we may be 
upset by those monsters of the sea, so I will ask 
one of you to go and investigate the different 
departments, and if you find a dead body it mtist 
be thrown into the sea, for our safety demands it." 

The inspector entered the cabin and told the 
passengers of the threatened danger, requesting 
them very kindly to assist him in removing the 
cause. 

For a few seconds no one answered, but finally 
one old man said, "The soldier who was sick the 
other day with pneumonia, died." 

"I thank you very much for the information. 
We will proceed to arrange his body at once for 
burial, and very likely it will prevent a calamity 
that threatens our ship." 

The body was wrapped in a white shroud and 
placed inside a pine box that had a weight fas- 
tened at the foot so the body would descend into 
the water in an upright position. One of his com- 
rades came with the American flag to spread over 
his body, when the captain said, "Don't do that, 
Bill! Never, never bury the flag, but hoist it 
where all nations can see it wave over the land 
of the free and the brave." The lid was nailed 
firmly down, after which the rude casket was 
wrapped in white muslin, and while loving hands 
slowly lowered the body the chaplain read a pas- 
sage of scripture, something about the sea giving 
up her dead. All holds relaxed, the casket had 
touched the surface of the water. The minister 
closed his Bible and sorrowfully looked down at 
the white form as it descended into the deep. He 
chanted a short prayer. When Amen was said, 
the band began to play the old familiar hsrmn of 
"Nearer, My God, to Thee." Men stood with 
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heads bared, tears trickling down their cheeks, as 
they watched the body descend deeper and deeper 
beneath the waves. For a brief period no sound 
was audible except stifled sobs from his comrades. 

An amusing and laughable incident happened 
that caused a feeling of mirth, even if the scene 
enacted had been sad. An old negress (who was 
noted among the passengers as a singer, and often 
spoken of as being queer and odd in the selection 
of her songs for special occasions) waited until 
the soft strains of the band had died away and 
the casket had faded forever from view, com- 
menced to sing one of her favorite hymns, "This 
is the way I have long sought, Oh Glory Halle 
Halleluyer, and mourned because I found it not, 
Halle Halleluyer." A smile flitted across the 
countenances of those who had witnessed the in- 
terment in the ocean of a fellow passenger, but 
the negress looked very solemn, and from the 
expression of her face seemed to compliment her- 
self for the consoling words she delivered to the 
grief stricken soldiers. 

In a few hours all signs of a catastrophe had 
passed. The surging waves had ceased, and all 
was lying in calm tranquility that only the broad 
and open ocean can show. The sun shone down 
in all its splendor, the clouds having departed 
from the planet, thus letting it have its own way 
to beam down upon the water. All dangers were 
passed, the iceberg had vanished, for the tem- 
perature never allowed a cool, frosty morning. 

"One more day," said the captain, "will land 
us in the Hawaiian Islands." 

The soldiers took their turn looking through 
the field glass to detect what was in front of them 
in the foreign land. They could see tents ar- 
raigned in military style, and quite a distance 
beyond was a large building decorated with many 
flags, and by examining it more closely they saw 
a large red cross. 
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"Well, boys, we will be cared for if we are 
wounded by the angels of the battlefield." In the 
meantime a message had been sent to San Fran- 
cisco in regard to the wreck of the ship. Im- 
mediately a special class of men were sent to the 
rescue of the unfortunate ship. Among the num- 
ber were men that were used for diving, and their 
intentions were to locate one of the state's war- 
ships. After searching for sometime they finally 
located the warship, which was loaded to its ca- 
pacity with war equipment. The diver informed 
his party that it would be a very difficult matter 
to resurrect it. 

"Let us steer toward the north," said the chap- 
lain to the engineer. "Perhaps we will find a 
number of dead bodies floating in the water, or a 
stray boat that has wandered they know not 
where, yet they may be seeking someone to 
rescue them." 

Scarcely had those words been spoken when a 
shrill cry was heard. The captain quickly picked 
up his ear trumpet so he could understand more 
readily. "Help! help!" came the faint cry. 

"No mistake this time," said the captain. "That 
sound is human voices and 'tis a call of distress." 
Picking up his telescope to assist his optical vision 
in a far seeing view, he beheld a small boat with 
ten or twelve passengers rowing rapidly toward 
them. "Speed the engine; give it more power," 
shouted the captain, "and let it travel northward, 
for I see a boat coming to meet us." 

For a time they seemed to be fljring through 
space in the direction of the sound till at last — Oh 
joyful thought — ^they saw the frail little boat 
paddle its way to the giant ship. 

Steering to face the southeast, the mariners 
decided to return home. The bells of many 
churches began to toll, large crowds congregated 
on the shore to see the ship sail into port, with 
those who experienced such a narrow escape. 
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CHAPTER Xm 
THE BATTLEFIELD 

The soldiers were met at the landing by two 
other companies, who extended to them a welcome 
by giving a military salute. They marched in 
army fashion to headquarters under the command 
of General Briggs^ who was in charge of the re- 
cruiting station. A corps of men had been ordered 
out that day to fill the ranks of others who had 
been slain. Every day soldiers were arriving 
from the states and took up their abode at head- 
quarters and awaited their turn to go and face 
the enemy. There had been several battles in 
which the American losses were heavy, so many 
being killed and wounded, the Red Cross society 
had rented a number of buildings to nurse the 
unfortunate until they were able to care for them- 
selves. Breakfast was announced, and every man 
was at his place to partake of this meal. 

Someone spoke of the house with the flag wav- 
ing, when one of the men said, "That makes me 
think of it. I promised the general manager, if 
the boss would permit, I would come this morning 
and assist him in getting a hall or tent for the 
accommodation of the wounded heroes." 

"Well, suppose we go," said his comrade. 

"I will agree to that, George, provided you obey 
orders." 

"I will promise anything, Dick, that is reason- 
able; but all is fair in war, you know." 

"What I have in my mind to request of you is 
this: that you will not attempt to make love to 
one of the nurses." 

"I do not think there is any danger, Dick, for 
I pledged my troth to a little girl at home." 

"I am sure she is not charming like this one," 
said Dick. **What is her name, old boy?" 
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Dick studied a moment and said, "They call her 
Sister Agnes." 

"It took you a long time to think. I was going 
to ask you if it was Polly, Sally, Mary or Ann." 

"Do not speak so lightly of her, old pard, for 
when you have seen her, you will agree with me 
in my decision." 

"Sister Agnes," said George, with a long drawl, 
"a real pretty name. I expect it would be best for 
you to describe her, for fear I break my vow and 
not know it." 

"I will repeat it. They call her Sister Agnes, 
and if ever a nurse deserved the honor of having 
the title of an angel of the battlefield, she does." 

"I can see by your actions, old boy, that she 
has completely won your heart." 

"That's no joke either," said Dick. "I had 
commenced to describe her, so I guess I will pro- 
ceed. She trips across the room with such light 
footsteps in administering to the needs of her 
patients, that you can hardly hear her. She is 
always busy in giving cool draughts of water or 
bathing a fevered brow, and when this is done and 
the patient falls asleep, she will talk or sing to 
others who are in a demented condition. Always 
busy doing good and seemingly takes such a 
delight in it, for she is always cheerful, speaking 
words in a kind tone to the depressed." 

"You have my curiosity aroused, Dick. I would 
certainly love to see her." 

"She looks and acts like what I think an angel 
is, than anyone I ever met." 

"I suppose she is very beautiful ?" said George. 

"Beautiful is no name. She is really angelic. Her 
keen black eyes are sparkling with love and ten- 
derness, and that makes a feller want to give her 
a good squeeze; but when you attempt to step on 
her territory, my, how she can spurn you with 
resentment, and you will feel it so strong that it 
will cause a chill to creep up your spine. After 
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doing this she will wait a few minutes, and if she 
deems it necessary and duty demands it, a win- 
ning smile will flit over her counterance, exposing 
a beautiful set of teeth, in an unassuming man- 
ner." 

"Well, Dick, I will try and not get charmed by 
her fascinating ways, for I see you have gone 
daffy." 

"That is all I ask, but allow me once more to 
tell you that girl is a peach." 

"I am ready to go," said George as he picked up 
his cap that was lying near the tent. 

One of the churches had volunteered to the 
general superintendent to open wide her doors for 
the comfort of the wounded soldiers, so it was 
generally understood among the members that 
public worship would be suspended for an inde- 
finite time and the sacred building would be trans- 
formed into a hospital. 

"Where was your fairy?" asked George, as the 
two departed from the hospital. 

"I do not know," said Dick, "very likely asleep." 

"If she is the angel of the battlefield, very 
likely she had gone to assist in caring for the 
wounded." 

"I will repeat again to you that in my estimar 
tion she is a fairy angel, and I long for the day 
when you will meet her and say the same." 

A smile flitted over George's face, but he did 
not reply. 

"Well, bye the bye," said Dick, "suppose we 
return to camp by way of the pineapple thicket." 

They had only gone a short distance in the 
mountain when they smelled the odor of burning 
pine wafted to them through the foliage of the 
trees by a gentle breeze. Going on and on, farther 
into the dense thicket until it seemed to them they 
were exploring the dark regions, George slapped 
Dick on the shoulder and whispered, "Did you hear 
that ?" Both men stood for a moment with pistols 
in their hands in order to defend themselves from 
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an attack of a panther that was screaming in its 
hanger for food. 

''Let us go nearer from whence the sound came^ 
and lay him low and carry him into camp to the 
surprise of the boys." They advanced farther 
into the thicket, expecting to see the wild animal 
any moment. Listening once again for the sound 
so as to locate the monster, when on the breeze 
came the wail of an infant child. Each man re- 
placed his firearms in his pocket, while their 
hearts beat violently at the sudden turn of things, 
which was least expected by thent 

"What must we do?" said George. "Advance 
or retreat?" 

Before Dick had time *to answer, a bright flash 
of light penetrated the darkness. Stepping behind 
the large body of a tree, the two men peered out 
in the light and saw a man pile faggots, and after 
completing his job sat down on the ground and 
with hat in hand began to fan the smothered 
sparks into a blaze. Two small poles, with forks 
on one end, in which lay a longer pole, were driven 
into the earth, thus forming a rack to cook meats, 
which they killed when in hunting expeditions. 
Seated beneath the boughs of a tree sat a dirty 
faced woman, holding an infant in her arms, which 
gave vent to its feelings by making the forest ring 
with its baby scream. Four or five other children 
played around her in their happy, innocent man- 
ner. "This is one of the families that live in the 
forest. They belong to a wandering tribe," said 
Dick. 

"Do you think it best to make ourselves 
known?" said George in a whisper. 

"Yes, we will go and make friends with them," 
said Dick. "I have known of them for a long 
time and never heard any harm of them. They 
find shelter under a tree somewhere in the forest 
nearest their trap, and they also enjoy the sport 
of catching fish." 

"I am going to fill my pipe with choice smoking 
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tobacco and give to him as a peace offering when 
we first approach him. He will know by that 
sign we will not hurt him." 

Dick carefully filled his pipe, then took his 
thumb and firmly pressed it down and continued 
doing this until the pipe was filled to the brim, 
then stepping out from the body of the tree, Dick 
made his advance toward the man with an ex- 
tended hand, holding the pipe and spoke a kindly 
greeting of, "How are you?" 

"It's a beautiful day," said George, trjdng to be 
even more friendly than his comrade. 

The man turned around to face the speaker 
and said, "VThat right have you on my territory! 
I will make an example of you for others to profit 
by your deeds." He continued speaking in a muf- 
fled tone and started toward his family to get his 
gun, which was leaning against the trunk of a 
large pine tree. 

"Stop," said Dick. "We mean you no harm by 
coming through this way." 

The stranger stopped a moment to look at the 
innocent intruders, when George said, "Don't you 
see the pipe we offered you as a token? We come 
in peace and seek your good will." 

While George was talking, Dick struck a match 
on his shoe sole, Ut the pipe and offered it to the 
huntsman. He came forward, extended his right 
hand for a handshake, accepted the pipe, and was 
soon puffing blue coils of smoke in the air, all the 
while chattering his broken English to them as 
though they were old time friends. He related 
a number of battles to them and also a massacre 
of the whites. 

He concluded his story by saying, "One of your 
men is going to be shot in the morning at sunrise." 

"Where?" said Dick. 

"Down in Death's Valley," said the man with 
a dry grin. 

"Perhaps you are a spy, and are telling an un- 
truth to get us in a trap." 
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'^NOy I am not telling a lie/' said the man some- 
what gruffly, yet confidential. "It's the whole 
truth I be speaking to you." 

"Where is the place?" said George. 

**Down in the swamps." 

"Is it on a prairie ?" 

"Well, we call part of it prairie, but it is 
surrounded by thickets of trees that grow in a 
marshy soil." 

"What are the reasons for killing this man?" 

"I am sure I do not know; they may not have 
any reasons." 

"Is the man a soldier?" 

"No, I think not. They captured him after he 
was released from a prison, and I suppose they are 
tired of feeding him; and they think it is the 
quickest way out of it." 

"Let's see the captain, and take ten or twelve 
men with us and rescue him." 

"I am in for that, provided this man is telling 
the truth." 

"I will do you no harm," said the man. "I will 
go with you." 

"How far is it?" asked Dick. 

"Ten miles, your honor." 

"Did you say it was in the morning?" 

"Yep, at sunup." 

The two men exchanged glances for a few sec- 
onds, when Dick nodded at George and he knew 
it was his turn to speak. "We will agree to you 
going with us on conditions." 

"What are they?" said the dark skinned man. 

"If you will allow us to search your body for 
weapons and see you have none, we will follow 
you in the trail with our pistols cocked, and should 
anyone halt us you will be a dead man, for we 
will know you have deceived us and have been 
pla3dng the part of a spy." 

"Me go tonight with you. Me no traitor," said 
he, clapping his hands to show his expression of 
joy in doing them a favor. 
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'What time had we better start — ^at ten 
o'clock?" said Dick. 

"Yes, we will make it alright/' 

"How far did you say it was?" 

"Ten or twelve miles, but you will think it is 
twenty by the time you get there." 

"Well, you come to the old store and wait for 
us; we will be there at ten or something near 
that time/' said Dick. 

When the general was notified of the capture 
of an American by the foreigners, he at once called 
a consultation of the officers in regard to the 
message received. Some of them were skeptical 
concerning the story and judged him to be a spy 
who was hired by the enemy to lure the Americans 
into ambush, where they would be captured by 
their foes. But after talking for sometime it was 
thought best to send an advance guard of twenty 
men and a corps of soldiers would follow an hour 
later, and if a skirmish resulted they would be 
ready to assist the small bodyguard. The general 
selected twenty men, whom he thought were the 
most daring and fearless, to attempt the rescue 
of the white captive. Each soldier armed himself 
with ammunition and bayonet, and started on foot 
to the place of execution. When they arrived at 
the old store, their guide was waiting to escort 
them on their journey. 

"What shall we call you?" inquired Dick. 

"Leon," said the native. 

"We are ready for the journey, so you may go 
in advance." 

"Very well," replied Leon rather dryly. 

"We have twenty men with us," said George, 
"and if you turn traitor we will certainly kill you." 

"Me no traitor/' said Leon 

"You take the lead," said the men, "and if we 
hear some one say 'Halt,' we will put your light 
out for being a spy," said George. 

"I am no spy," strongly affirmed the native. 
"I am speaking the truth." 
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**Well, march on down the trail," spoke several 
voices, "and we will put you to the test." 

One by one the men fell in line, single file, and 
kept step with their guide as he trudged the nar- 
row path as it wound its way down the hillside, 
through the swamps, across the plains, thence 
into the mountains. All of the men were armed 
and carried their pistols in their hands ready to 
shoot any time emergency demanded. The men 
had walked for sometime in silence. Nothing was 
heard but the sound of footsteps as they marched 
through forests or plain. 

Leon was the first to speak and admonished the 
boys once more that he "was no traitor, no, no, 
me no spy." 

George and Dick began a conversation as they 
trudged up the hill. 

"What made you give me the name of George ?" 

"Just a fool habit I have of nicknaming the boys 
when they land," said Dick. "Why, don't you like 
your name ?" 

"It suits me if it makes you happier by calling 
me that name." 

"Well, I had no special motive in view, but I 
thought you looked like a George, and that is 
what I called you," said Dick, waiting a moment 
for an answer. Dick continued his sentence, '^o 
you care to tell me what your name is?" 

"Ray Smith." 

"Ray Smith !" repeated Dick, in surprise. 

"Did you ever live in Eureka, Arkansas." 

"Yes," replied Ray. "Most of my life has been 
spent at that place." 

"If it was not so dark, I would turn around and 
give you a friendly handshake. I knew I had 
met you some place," said Dick. 

"You sure have the advantage of me. I do not 
remember of seeing you." 

"Do you remember the lad you knocked off the 
walk in Eureka?" 

"I certainly do," said Ray. 
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"Well, I am the fellow, and I admire you for 
the courage you displayed. You see I was reared 
in the East, and I looked upon the people of the 
Ozarks as man-eaters^ but I soon found out I had 
met my equal/' 

"Why, I thought that was a boy in knee pants." 

"So it was. I played basket ball and had on 
my suit." 

"Well, I declare," said Ray. 

"Do not apologize," said Dick, "for it taught me 
a lesson." 

"What is your name," asked Ray. 

"Dick Emory." 

"It is strange we met," said Ray, "and have 
fonned such a strong link of friendship." 

"I think so too," answered Dick, "and I can truly 
say that slap has been the making of me." 

"I can hardly realize you are the boy." 

"Well, I am, and not much more of a boy than 
you. I am not more than two years younger 
than you are." 

"Well, perhaps not," said Ray, **but I would 
never have known you." 

"You see, that was my first trip away from 
home, and that was all the way I knew to make 
myself popular, for I felt big and did not consider 
any respect was due to an old lady. I classed her 
just a degree above the brute family, so please 
consider your deed as a favor to me." 

"Well, boys," said the guide. "Be careful where 
you step in crossing this ravine. At the foot of 
the mountain it is narrow, yet it is very deep, and 
a misstep would cause you to break a leg." 

"How much farther is it, Leon ?" inquired Dick. 

"I told you previous to going you would think 
it was twenty miles by the time we arrived at the 
place. We are not near there yet. The surveyors 
count the miles straight through and made no al- 
lowance for winding around and up the sides of 
the mountains. We will have to cross a swampy 
valley that is covered with sumac, and climb one 
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more mountain, then we will turn and go in a 
southerly direction, and once more descend the 
hill. At the foot of the same is another swamp 
covered with a mat of underbrush. We will con- 
tinue to follow the trail until we come to a small 
tract of prairie land known by the name of the 
Death Valley, that is correct, boys, if I have not 
missed my path." 

When the men had descended the last hill, the 
morning star had arisen in the east, and they 
knew by its appearance in the heaven that day- 
light would soon be breaking o'er the hilltop. 

"We will have to wait a few minutes," said the 
guide, in half a whisper, "until the sun is ready 
to shine. We are only one-eight of a mile from 
the place of execution." 

"Let us proceed," said Dick. "We can wait 
there as well as here." 

"Go on," said a dozen voices, "where we will 
be in sight when they come." 

With his head bowed, as if at a loss to know 
what to do, Leon once again took the trail, going 
through a dense growth of underbrush. Present- 
ly they came to a small tract of prairie, as Leon 
had described to them. Stopping suddenly and 
turning around to face the troops he said, "Well, 
boys, here it is." 

They began at once to examine their firearms 
to be certain they were in good condition for a 
skirmish with the outlaws. They had not long 
to wait, for soon they heard the sound of voices. 
As a cat watches for her prey in the dead hours 
of night in a subtle way, so did those boys watch 
for the traitors, scarcely allowing themselves a 
deep breath for fear they would be detected and 
the enemy be frightened away. Nearer and nearer 
came the sounds, until seven men appeared in 
sight. 

"Good," said Dick to Ray, "we will get 'em." 

"Do not be too sure, Dick; it may be an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth." 
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There were four men canying a pine box in 
advance of two others^ who walked on each side 
of the prisoner, and the seventh was stepping so 
many rods to stand from the casket to fire the 
fatal shot. The men set the cci&n down, took off 
the lid and laid it on the ground. While this was 
being done the prisoner was handcuffed and blind- 
folded with a large red handkerchief. After com- 
pleting their job, he was led to the pine box and 
seated in such a manner that his lifeless body 
would fall inside of the narrow receptacle. In the 
meantime the men were restepping the ground and 
going toward the timber, where they would stand 
in line to fire the fatal shot. All the soldiers had 
started for the base where they would stand and 
count four, then fire their revolvers. Ray hur- 
riedly grabbed the fiag and ran to where the 
prisoner was sitting and wrapped it around his 
trembling body. The remaining nineteen men 
emerged from their hiding places into the open 
field and began firing voDey after volley. When 
the outlaws heard the report, they turned around 
and commenced shooting their firearms, running 
in every direction. Ray stood by the side of the 
captive, screaming with all his might, "Shoot him 
if you dare." The aliens Imew they were defeated 
and took leave of absence by retreating to the 
brush, with the Americans in close pursuit. 

"You are saved," said Ray, "and the American 
flag did it. Had they shot you, Uncle Sam would 
have seen that they paid the penalty." 

The man did not speak, and Ray wondered if 
he was frightened until his heart had failed him. 
Looking up he saw Dick standing by his side. 
They unclasped the iron bands that held his hands 
and untied the handkerchief tiiat blinded his eyes, 
making the brightest noonday sun as black as the 
darkest midnight hour. 

"What is your name?" asked Dick. 

The man did not answer, but stared wildly 
around him. 
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'*My!" said Dick, rubbing the fellow's head, 
"that fold was tied so tight it has made a knot 
on the back of your head." 

"No ! not that," said the man, looking confiden- 
tially at Dick.. "They hit me with the butt end 
of a revolver." 

"The dirty brutes," said Dick. 

"I suppose they did it to numb me, as I hardly 
knew they brought me to this place." 

"Where are you going?" asked Dick. 

The aged man looked at him a moment and 
said, "To Missouri." 

"To Missouri !" repeated Dick. 

"Yes, sir." 

"Well, Ray, we just as well let those outlaws 
kill him if he is a Missourian; poor old mossback." 

"Be careful, old boy, what you say in regard 
to Missouri. That is my native state." 

Dick gave a little sneer and stepped to one side. 
The old man looked earnestly into Ray's face and 
said, "I am truly thankful I have met someone 
who is a native from my state." 

"Poor old Missourian will have to be shown," 
said Dick. 

Here Ray interrupted him by first giving him 
a piercing glance, then framing the expression 
into words, said, "Have you forgotten your ex- 
perience at Eureka? This is a gentle reminder, 
so please do not slur him again, or we will not 
agree." 

"Where have you been?" said Ray kindly. 

"I do not know all, but when I awoke I was at 
a hospital." 

"WTiat of your past life do you remember?" 

"Nothing definite," said the man, "yet some- 
times thoughts come to me of something of the 
past, but I cannot quite grasp it." 

"Well, you will be stronger in a few days; and 
then you can give us the past history of your 
life. It was for your sake we tramped those hills 
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in the dead hours of night to rescue you from 
the hands of a bloodthirsty mob." 

The old man arose from where he was sitting 
and clasped the hands of his two friends and 
thanked them for the favor they had bestowed 
upon him. 

"Come, go with us," said Ray, "into camp, and 
we will make up enough money, with the boys' 
help, to send you across the ocean, if you wish 
to go." 

When they arrived at the place where they had 
watched the men from ambush, they decided to 
wait for the boys who had gone in pursuit of the 
outlaws. They had only to wait one-half hour, 
which was spent in asking the old man many 
questions. 

"Here they are," said Dick, as the men began 
to march into the secluded place in single file. 
Without giving them time to tell of their adven- 
ture, Dick said, 'Did you get any of them?" 

"Not that we know of. We chased them down 
the hillside and across the valley to a mountain, 
where there were several bluffs and possibly caves. 
Here we gave up the chase^ for the country is all 
strange to us, and decided to return and go back 
the same route we came." 

"We were waiting for you," said Ray, to the 
principal speaker. "We were afraid a new trail 
would lead us into the enemjr's camp." 

The speaker looked over the crowd and said, 
"Well, bye the bye, where is Leon?" 

"I am sure I do not know," said Ray. 

One of the men said, "Do you suppose he would 
turn traitor?" 

The men were silent. No doubt they were ask- 
ing themselves the same question, when the old 
man answered their query. 

"Well, boys, I will tell you my honest opinion 
in regard to those rebels. They are not to be 
trusted out of your sight, and it would not sur- 
prise me in the least for him to turn traitor and 
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the whole bunch of us be captured or killed and 
never return to camp. We had better vacate this 
place. They may return with more men and will 
kill or capture the last one of us." 

They stepped lightly down the hill in a path 
that sometimes was so narrow that you scarcely 
could push your way through the growth of under- 
brush that grew in a marshy soil. The path on 
the side of the mountain was wide enough, but 
very difficult to climb, as it was a cliflf of white 
stone not unlike the steps of stairs climbing up 
the side until it reached the summit. 

**We are near the ravine, are we not ?" said Dick. 

"Yes, it is at the foot of yon mountain," said 
Ray. "I see our boys coming down the hill. Let 
us sing our national war song. They will know 
by that we have been successful in our undertak- 
ing." The chorus was sung, when the report of 
a gun sounded. The comrades looked at each 
other and smiled as much as to say, "We have 
been heard and they are returning a salute." 

Bang! bang! went another and another gun. 
The boys hushed their singing, for they knew the 
last report came from an enemy. 

"Yonder is Leon standing to one side of the 
path, and I see a number of men half hidden in 
the ravine." 

"The dirty traitor," said Dick. 'Do you sup- 
pose he is warning them of our advances?" 

"I really think so," said Ray. 

"Well, all we can do, boys, is to fall into line 
and give them the best we have got. They will 
not last long with soldiers in front of them, and 
in the rear too." 

"I am thankful Leon does not know it all. We 
have a chance to wipe them off of the face of the 
earth. The traitor ! How could he be so disloyal ?" 

As Ray turned around to face the speaker, a 
bullet went whizzing by, burning the flesh above 
the right ear. He turned his head in an opposite 
direction from whence the missile came in time 
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to see Dick fall face downward^ the blood gushing 
out of both nostrils. The leaves and twigs from 
the trees were falling in all directions from the 
heavy firing of the enemy. This was the last scene 
of the battle that Ray ever remembered, for pres- 
ently the heavens grew dim as twilight, and he 
felt himself sinking into unconsciousness. 

It was late in the afternoon when the ambulance 
arrived with the nurses and surgeons to care for 
the wounded. On a little mound, covered with 
moss, lay Dick, and he was trying to turn his body 
in order to find rest. 

"There she is, Ray. Don't you see her?*' 

"Who did you say?'' 

"Why, it's the angel of the battlefield." Wait- 
ing a moment, seemingly for an answer, but when 
none came he concluded his remark by sajdng, 
"Have you forgotten what I told you in regard 
to this fairy angel?" 

Sister Agnes was attracted by hearing his talk, 
so she came nearer and knelt down by his side 
to catch the sound of his words in his djdng 
message. She could see life was almost extinct, 
for the dew of death had fallen on his forehead, 
and a strange pallor overshadowed his features, 
as he lay upon a grassy mound, with his eyes half 
open, talking in a semi-conscious manner. 

"Is this you. Sister Agnes?" 

"Yes," replied the nurse. **You must lay very 
quiet and not exhaust your strength in talking." 

"I must talk to you, dear sister, and tell my 
djdng message." 

Sister Agnes bowed her face close to him to see 
if there were any hope for his recovery, then in 
half a whisper, said, ''NoneJ' Straightening her 
body in an upright position, she said, "If you have 
been having sweet dreams, I would be pleased to 
hear them." 

"Thank you. Sister. I knew you would grant 
my request." 

Sister Agnes took off her doak and folded it in 
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several thicknesses and laid it under his head for 
a pillow. He made several attempts to spe^ but 
could not for the rattling in the throat, which 
resembled hiccoughs. Making several efforts, he 
overcame the difficulty, and his voice for a while 
rang out strong and clear, 

"It is only a dream, fairy angel, but I believe 
it's premonitory of my death. I stood on the banks 
of a narrow river watching a boatman row across 
the dangerous stream. His eyes were fixed stead- 
fastly on me as he rowed so swiftly across the 
river. As he came nearer I could see him beckon- 
ing to me. I stood for a moment, my mind lost 
in meditation as to what it all meant. I could 
not understand his mission. I listened for the 
sound of a voice which I thought might rescue, and 
glanced toward the boatman in time to see his 
Ups move in saying, *Come,' and at this time he 
was very, very near. I looked away from him to 
examine the place where I was standing. It was 
covered with a green carpet of plush moss, sur- 
rounded by so many evergreen trees. The boughs 
were blowing to and fro, revealing many song- 
birds that were safely housed from the many 
changes in the atmosphere and protected from all 
storms of life. They were singing and trilling 
their sweetest melodies to an all-wise Creator of 
heaven and earth. I paused a moment for recon- 
sideration. 'Ah ! I know,' said I half aloud, 1 am 
going to enter the dawn of eternities' morning.' 
I wondered if I had on the right equipment that 
would land me safely over. I never remembered 
having a sad thought in my life. In reverence I 
bowed my head in silent grief, when a voice floated 
over the wave, and said, 'Child, the only relief is 
an awakening to a brighter day. The doors of 
that mansion stand ajar, Pilgrims crossing over 
may pass inside. For 'tis only this stream that 
debars you from stepping inside.' Something at- 
tracted my attention, and I turned my head and 
saw you standing by my side. I asked you to go 
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with me, for somehow I felt so lonely. You looked 
at me so pleadingly and said, 'The boatman will 
land you safely on the other shore. I would like 
to go with you, but I cannot, for my work on earth 
is not finished, but you have heard the call, so 
I will ask you to obey it willingly. You will not 
have to wait very long for me until I conne.' I 
believed what you told me and stepped fearlessly 
into the boat. I was ready and ^^dlling to take 
the journey. I will never forget how easy we 
glided across the stream; not even a wave or a 
ripple came to mar our happiness. After we had 
gone a short distance across the deep stream, I 
looked beyond and saw the evergreen shore we 
have often read about. As I thought of those 
things, I beheld a company of battlefield angels 
to meet me when I landed, to carry my poor, worn- 
out body on their wings of love to the mansions 
of God. When I arrived at the open door, I was 
met by my sainted mother, who stood with out- 
stretched hands, bidding her boy welcome, after 
which the angels of the battlefield sang an anthem 
of praise to tiie great Redeemer for the home of 
the soul." 

He spoke now in a whisper, his words were too 
faint to catch the meaning. The breath became 
shorter and shorter, until he breathed his life 
sweetly way, and the surgeon said, "He is dead." 

The church building was full of snow white 
cots arrayed in rows far enough apart to allow 
a passage for the convenience of the surgeons and 
nurses. It had been a week since the skirmish 
at Death Valley, which resulted in so many deaths 
on both sides. Fifteen of the advance army had 
been slain or wounded, and fifty bodies of the out- 
laws had been found in the ravines and a number 
of the Americans, who were fighting in the rear. 

Upon a cot close by an open window, where the 
fresh air and bright sunshine did all in its power 
to restore the sick unto perfect health, lay a help- 
less soldier, who was shot with a shell containing 
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poison. Everything was done to heal the wound, 
but at the present all medical treatment had 
failed. The doctors held a consultation, and it 
was generally agreed among them if the patient 
was not better in a few hours, amputation would 
be necessary to ward oflf gangrene. The patient 
had been very weak from loss of blood, but this 
morning he had tried to raise his head to look 
out of the window, "It is daylight now," said the 
patient. 

"Yes," said the nurse very kindly, "the sun is 
shining." 

Once again he tried to raise his head, but could 
not lift it from the pillow. 

"Lie down," said the nurse, "go to sleep. Please 
do not exhaust your strength. See, you are pant- 
ing for breath." 

Tired and weary from the exertion, he soon 
fell asleep, and when he awoke someone was 
standing by his bedside holding a glass of water 
in which she dipped a clean cloth to cool his fore- 
head and parched lips. He was sinking into slum- 
ber when he felt the touch of a pair of lips as 
they printed a kiss upon his forehead. He opened 
his eyes suddenly to see the intruder. Looking 
the white capped nurse in the face for a moment 
he exclaimed, "June, my own June." 

'TTes, Ray Smith's June, forevermore." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE TRAMPS 

"It is remarkable how many tramps I have fed 
today," said Mrs. Vance to her husband, as they 
sat talking on the east veranda one summer after- 
noon. 

"I had not paid any attention to them/' said 
her husband. "How many have you fed?" 

"Let me think a moment," said Mrs. Vance, 
as she bowed her head to call to memory the 
different ones who had stopped. 

"Name them," said her husband, "and I will 
count them." 

"There was one who carried his arm in a sling, 
and one mulatto, and the sore-eyed girl." Mrs. 
Vance paused a moment. 

"Well, wife, that is only three." 

"Oh, yes, I have it now. I forgot to name the 
man with the cork leg." 

"That makes four; not so bad after all," said 
her husband. **Did you ever think, wife, you 
might be entertaining angels unaware?" 

"I have heard that old proverb, but I do not 
have much faith in it — ^that is among the tramp 
family." 

'Tfou gave them something to eat, did you not?" 

'To be sure I did, but I am not going to give 
another handout this afternoon, for if I do I will 
have to bake bread for supper, and that is against 
my rules during the summer months." 

"Well, stay-mit-umi," said her husband, laugh- 
ingly, as he picked up a paper the postman had 
thrown on the porch. 

'T have thought of a plan with which I believe 
I can frighten them away." 

"What is it?" asked her husband, as he care- 
fully turned the page of the paper. 
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'Tou have had a slight exposure to the small- 
pox, have you not?" 

"I do not remember," said her husband, looking 
up from the column he was reading. 

"Oh, yes, you do; when you visited your sister." 

"Oh," said Mr. Vance, "I had forgotten that 
Molly was complaining, but she did not break out 
for a week later. I do not consider I had a chance." 

"Well, it is enough to frighten them away, so 
if I have another beggar this afternoon I certainly 
will try my luck on him." 

"You will not have much time to study your 
speech, for if I am not mistaken yonder comes 
another weary Willie." 

Mrs. Vance eyed him as he trudged wearily up 
the walk to the front gate, unlatched it and 
stepped inside. His face had a look of sadness, as 
he slovenly miade his way to the house. Mrs. 
Vance waited until he was half way from the gate 
to the porch, then in a clear commanding tone 
said, "My friend, you had better stop where you 
are; we have been slightly exposed to smallpox." 

He stopped and with a mocking smile, said, 
"Kind lady, they tell me that story at almost every 
house." 

An expression of surprise flitted across her fea- 
tures at the tramp's quick wit, but composing 
herself for the trying ordeal, she said, "If any 
one in town tells you this story, you have been 
misinformed." 

The tramp seemingly did not wish to argue. 
He came one step nearer and said, "Kind lady, 
will you please give me a piece of bread and 
meat?" 

"No, sir," said Mrs. Vance very sharply. 

"Well, give me some fresh eggs and a few grains 
of coffee." As he said the last sentence he flipped 
his dirty fingers on an old dirty tin bucket that 
hung on his arm. 

"No, sir, I haven't any to share with you." 

As he turned around to leave, he looked back 
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and sneeringly said, 'Tfes, ma'am. I suppose from 
what I hear the smallpox is raging. Do you sup- 
pose I will contract them by touching your gate 
post? I have heard of cases similar to it, but I 
trust you will not take them." 

"My, isn't he impudent?" said Mrs. Vance, in 
a half whisper to her husband. 

Mr. Vance was laughing heartily as he hid his 
face from the tramp behind an open sheet of the 
paper. 

"You came very near losing your nerve, did you 
not, wife?" 

"Not as near as you may think. I was deter- 
mined not to be outdone by his self-conceitedness." 

"Well, perhaps we will not have any more 
callers this afternoon." 

"Did you see anything about the war?" said 
Mrs. Vance, wishing to change the subject. 

"I have not found anything special," said her 
husband. 

Mrs. Vance arose from where she was sitting, 
and took a seat beside her husband upon the 
settee so she could read for herself the news con- 
cerning the war. 

"Here is what we are looking for," said Mr. 
Vance, turning the paper so he could see and read 
aloud to his wife to a better advantage. 

Mrs. Vance listened attentively to the reading 
of the peace treaty, and when finished she said, 
"If this be true, June will soon come home." 
Then with her lips pinched up, which meant she 
was in a petty mood, continued, "I do not know 
for the life of me what ever possessed her to 
want to go. It was a tender heart and patriotic 
spirit for the men who have volunteered to give 
their lives, if need be, in order that a right form 
of government be established on those islands. 
Looks to me like she would think of me," said 
Mrs. Vance, peevishly, her lips protruding out 
farther. 

"Now, mama, do not censure our darling. One 
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is such a little to give when so many are givinsT 
four and five. I have read of one widow who had 
seven sons in the Union army. Besides you and 
I are well and strong and our child is no dearer 
to us than other parents' children are to them." 

On the following morning as the two sat at 
breakfast, the tramp question was discussed more 
thoroughly. 'Well," said Mr. Vance, "we do not 
agree as to why they beg, so I guess we had 
better let the question rest." 

"I want to say one word," said Mrs. Vance. "I 
hope we will not have so many today as we did 
yesterday." 

"We are not apt to," said her husband, "but we 
never know what a day will bring forth." Mr. 
Vance glanced out of the window and said, "Talk 
about the angels and they always appear. I see 
a strange man ringing Mrs. Peck's doorbell." 

"He will be disappointed if he is expecting to 
see her," said Mrs. Vance. "I heard the other 
day she was coming back here to live." 

Mr. Vance did not answer for some time, for 
he was thinking of her indebtedness; but after 
sipping his coffee a few times he said, "I do 
not^" 

Mr. Vance had only begun to give his opinion, 
when a loud rap was heard on the door. He arose 
from where he was sitting, and passed through 
the dining-room to see the early caller and learn 
of his mission. 

The stranger spoke quite politely, using the 
best English language in his morning greeting. 
"I have no friends and am without money. I 
would be pleased to chop wood for my breakfast." 

Mr. Vance was standing in the entrance holding 
the knob of the half closed door, looking the in- 
truder directly in the face, while he in return 
looked at Mr. Vance with an open countenance, 
his blue eyes having every indication of truth and 
tenderness. Mr. Vance stepped back and opened 
wide the door, and in an old-fashioned manner 
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said, "C!ome in and wash. You may have your 
breakfast." 

"No, thank you," said the man, "I prefer to 
work first." 

"That will be all right, you can work better 
on a full stomach. So wsJk in and take a seat." 

"No, thank you," said the man, "I positively will 
not eat unless I work first. I am no real tramp 
who pads the roads." 

Mrs. Vance mockingly said, "No, I guess not." 

The stranger looked at IMt. Vance and said, 
"Well, if you will not comply with my request I 
will move on." 

"Very well," said Mr. Vance, very dryly. "If 
nothing will satisfy you but work, I have a cord 
of wood you may saw into cook stove lengths, 
and when you are hungry come into breakfast: 
my wife will prepare it for you." 

"Thank you," said the man, as he picked up a 
buck-saw preparatory to begin his work. 

"Whom do you suppose he is ?" said Mrs. Vance, 
as her husband entered the room. 

"I am sure I do not know. I never ask any 
questions. You are none the wiser by asking. 
Perhaps they tell you the truth and perhaps they 
do not." 

"That is true," said his wife. *1 call to memory 
an old tramp that came here three winters in 
succession, on cold days, begging for something 
to eat. I asked him each time where he was 
going, and he always told me 'St. Joe, Missouri'." 

"Perhaps you are mistaken, mother," said Mr. 
Vance, teasingly. 

"No, I am not. I remembered him from one 
year until another." 

"Well, it is a fact," said Mr. Vance, "you cannot 
give much credence to their stories." 

"Yonder he comes and breakfast not ready," 
said Mr. Vance. 

He was met at the door by Mr. Vance, who 
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handed him a basin of water and a towels and 
as the tramp took it said, 'When you have com- 
pleted your toilet, come into the sitting-room 
until my wife has your meal ready." 

He walked around the house to the front door 
and was again invited to come in and take a seat 
in the willow rocker. A paper was lying on the 
floor beside his chair. He picked it up and began 
to scan its pages. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Vance came to the door 
and said, "Your breakfast is ready." His mind 
was so absorbed in what he was reading, he did 
not hear the announcement. 

Mr. Vance arose and said quite good-naturedly, 
**Well, come on in to breakfast." 

The tramp did not move, he was so interested 
in the contents of the page. Mr. Vance stood for 
a moment watching his actions as he sat leaning 
back in the rocker holding the paper unfolded in 
front of him. 

"Undoubtedly he did not hear the invitation or 
he would have moved one muscle, so I suppose I 
will call him once more, Come on to breakfast/* 
said Mrs. Vance. The third call was emphasized 
in a firm tone, yet in a kindly manner. 

"It can't be so; it can't be so," said the tramp, 
as he buried his face in his hands. 

Mr. Vance stood and looked on in silence while 
his wife took a quick run to the pantry. 

"What is your trouble?" said Mr. Vance. 

"Kind friend," said the tramp, "all I have ever 
known is trouble, and, now my life is nearly spent, 
fortune threatens to smile on me." 

"I would be pleased to share your sorrow and 
joy if you get the consent of your mind to tell 
me. I would love to help you carry your burdens." 
Mr. Vance waited a moment for him to speak, but, 
when he did not, he concluded his sentence by 
saying, "Did you see anything in the paper con- 
cerning the war that aflfected you?" 
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'Td rather not tell you at the present time, and 
I entreat you not to insist, but sometime (if God 
is willing) I will return and tell you my secret." 

After finishing his breakfast he arose from the 
table immediatdy and said, ^1 wish to ask a 
favorl" 

"Feel free to ask. I will grant it if it is in 
my power." 

"It's very simple. Will you please give me this 
paper?" 

"Why, that is our latest paper," said Mr. Vance, 
for a moment forgetting his promise. Then wish- 
ing to apologize, in an unobserved manner said, 
"We have not read it." 

"Give it to him," said Mrs. Vance, who still 
held her place in the pantry. **We can get a copy 
down at the office; so please let him take it and 
go, for I believe he is insane or intoxicated." 

"Very well," said Mr. Vance, "you may take it," 
and stepping nearer to his side he held out his 
hand and spoke in a whisper, ^Take this ten 
dollar bill." 

"Thank you," said the tramp in a low tone. ^T 
trust some day to repay this in compound interest 
for your kindness to me." 

The tramp had scarcely made his exit, when 
Mrs. Vance made her appearance into the sitting 
room. "I firmly believe those tramps have a sign 
on our gate post that is understood by them, and 
they all know this is a favorable place to stop for 
a handout. I am in favor of selling out and mov- 
ing away if we have to be tortured with those 
pests every day." 

Mr. Vance was watching the unfortunate man 
wend his way down the street and never spoke 
until his form faded from view. "Huh ! I cannot 
understand this man's actions, but I will believe 
him true and sincere until he proves to me he is 
false." 
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'Who is that lady coming up the street?" said 
Mrs. Vance. 

They both stood for a moment in silence, each 
one possessing an inquiring mind. ''Why, if ever 
I told the truth in all my life/' said Mr. Vance, 
"it certainly is Mrs. John Peck." 

Mrs. Vance took her husband by the arm and 
said, 'Tlease stand back from the window, or she 
may think you are gazing at her. You can see as 
plain back here." 
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CHAPTER XV 
GOOD NEWS 

In a four-room cottage late one afternoon sat 
the two spinster daughters of Mr. John Peck, 
sewing, "Isn't it awful to have to work so hard. 
Do you suppose mother will make a deal?" 

"I am sure I do not know," said the younger 
sister, as she threaded her needle to work a but- 
tonhole. 'We cannot hope to live long at the rate 
we have been going for the last month. How 
many suits have we made the last week?" 

"Let me think a moment," said the elder sister. 

"I am sure," interrupted the younger sister, 
''it is twenty-five." 

"Yes, and five more — ^we have made thirty." 

"Just think of it," said the younger sister, 
"working so hard day in and day out, and at the 
end of each month we are as poor as a church 
mouse." 

"Yes," said her sister. "It hurts me when I 
think of how we once were and how we are now." 

"Did you ever think at that time the value of 
time and money?" 

"I should say not. The thought never once 
dawned on my mind of us ever being needy." 

"Neither did I," said the sister. "All I ever 
thought of was to have a good time. I never 
really thought or bothered my brain in any way 
about the hardships of poor people." 

"I never, either," rejoined the sister, "but of 
late I have thought of so many we could have 
helped when we lived in Wichita, Kansas, but in- 
stead of helping we slighted them." 

"I do not know as to that," said the older sister, 
with a degree of dignity her mother possessed. 
*We could have helped them in so many different 
ways, but at the time I did not think of it, did 
you?" 

"No, I did not," meekly replied the sister. "I 
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have often heard it said. Time turns the table/ 
so I presume it is just, and we wiU have to be 
content — come what will." 

'What time is the train due?" said the elder 
sister, wishing to change the subject. 

The younger sister turned around* and looked at 
some dress material that had carelessly been 
thrown on a small dial that sat on the table pa- 
tiently ticking the hours away. "Why, in fifteen 
minutes. Well, it has arrived. Mama will soon 
be home. I feel so sorry for mother. She has 
always lived in luxury until two years ago, and 
now she is entering the youth of old age and 
needs every comfort of life. It is too bad for her 
to be deprived of them." 

"Yes," replied the other, "it is sad to think of 
our means being so limited, and it has been this 
way ever since papa died. I wish he had never 
mined. We would have never known hardships. 
As it is, we are wrecked for life." 

"Well, let us not think any more about it," said 
the elder sister. "Dear papa did all he thought 
was for the best for his loved ones." 

They sat for a few minutes sewing, neither of 
them speaking, when the click of the gate latch 
notified them of their mother's appearance. A 
look into the palid features as she entered the 
door told of a life that was full of care and dis- 
appointments. Mrs. Peck took off her hat and 
laid it upon the dresser, then after taJdng a peep 
at herself in the mirror, came into the room where 
her daughters sat sewing. "Did you finish my 
garment that I had so nearly done?" 

"I am finishing it now; it only needs one more 
button sewed on, then we can pronounce it com- 
pleted," said the elder daughter. 

Mrs. Peck picked up the scissors to cut out a 
new garment. "Why don't you rest, mother?" 
said the younger daughter. "You look so tired 
and worn out. You surely do not intend to sew 
tonight, do you?" 
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"Yes, until twelve, at least/' 
'Why do you act that way, mother?" 
'Because emergency demands it, dear girls/' 

**Were you successful in your undertaking?" 

''None whatever. Our business is the same as 
it was previous to my going." 

''He would not take any chances by helping 
us in any way?" exclaimed the younger girl. 

"None whatever." 

"When wiU it be sold?" 

"In thirty days, uiJess we redeemi it." 

"I think it's awful for our friends back home 
to hear of this. I am afraid it will lower our 
standard in society," said the elder sister. 

"We cannot help what they say. I suppose 
from what I have learned we will have to toil for 
our daily bread as long as we Uve." Mrs. Peck 
arose from where she was sitting and went into 
an adjoining room to conceal the tears that were 
flowing freely down her cheeks. 

"Yonder comes Annie Rachael, to take a music 
lesson. I had forgotten this was the day," said 
the younger sister. "I dread to give a lesson this 
afternoon, for somehow I feel so bum. I am down- 
hearted and have sjrmptoms of sick headache." 

"Very Kkely when you become interested in 
your lesson you are teaching you will forget all 
those nervous ailments," said the older sister 
sjrmpathizingly. 

Little Annie Rachael touched the keys very 
lightly in plajdng the half steps of the chromatic 
scale, and when she had run over them twice with 
both hands, looked up into Miss Addie's face, say- 
ing, "Are you sick today?" 

"No, dear. I suppose I am a victim* to a disease 
that I have heard people say is the blues." 

"Don't have them," said the child, as she took 
her fingers off the keyboard and let her hands 
fall gently into her lap, as if preparing to be com- 
fortable while she engaged in a friendly chat. 
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"I know it is not right to allow myself to have 
them." 

"I should say not. You have excellent health, 
have you not?" 

"Yes, dear. Turn around on the bench and face 
the instrument and let us proceed with your les- 



son." 



"In just a minute," said the child. "Mama said 
you three ought to make a good living doing so 
much sewing and laundry work." 

Miss Addie looked at the child in astonishment 
and wondered what the next topic would be. The 
child opened her round blue eyes wider and, look- 
ing her teacher directly in the face, said, "If you 
get that money, I guess you will not speak to me. 
Gee, but you will be proud, but mama says you 
will speak, 'cause you have learned some sense 
lately." 

"I do not understand what money you are 
speaking of," said Miss Addie. 

The child studied a moment and said, "I do not 
either, but it's in the paper, and someone is sub- 
scribing for the lost heir of some rich mines in 
Alaska." 

Miss Addie put her hand over her mouth and 
lazily yawned so the innocent child would not see 
the smile and detect her grammatical error and 
become embarrassed. 

"Your mother was a Smith, was she not ?" con- 
tinued the child. 

"Yes, dear." 

**Well, she is not lost if she is the last one of 
the Smith family. When I come again, I will 
bring the paper, if it is not lost." 

"Very well, I will thank you in advance for all 
favors, so turn around and let us proceed with 
your lesson. We will soon have to turn on the 
Ughts." 

"I specks so," said the child, as she commenced 
to run the scale. 
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**I sure found the paper/' said Annie Rachael 
when she returned to take her lesson. 

"Very well. Thank you," said Miss Addie, "we 
will investigate. I will read the contents later on." 

"It cannot be true that I will happen to such 
good luck/' said Mrs. Peck when she read the 
advertisement. 

"I suppose it is true, or it would not have been 
published, but I never knew you had a brother. 
What have been your reasons for not telling us ?" 

"You children have certainly heard me speak 
of him." 

"I surely never remember of hearing it," said 
the youngest daughter. 

"He left here years ago for the gold fields in 
Alaska and never came back to his family." Mrs. 
Peck paused a moment for reflection, then finished 
her sentence. "Poor Ben, you knew I dearly loved 
you, and have thought so often of you in the dead 
hours of night and wondered if I ever would see 
you again." 

"Mama, you are talking to us — not Ben !" 

"I was only repeating the story I used to tell 
him in his young days." 

"How do you suppose he died, from natural 
causes? Or do you suppose he was devoured by 
wild beasts?" 

"I do not know, darling. Oh! my i)oor, dear, 
dead brother." Mrs. Peck took a handkerchief 
out of her pocket to dry her face of some mock 
tears. 

"Whatever became of his family?" 

"Why, Ella, have you forgotten Ray?" 

"Ray !" exclaimed both girls in unison. 

"Yes, Ray," said Mrs. Peck. 'Tlease do not 
act so excited. I am not deaf." 

"Was he our cousin?" said Ella. 

**Yes, ma'am, he is your first cousin." 

"I am hearing for the first time that he was 
ansrthing to me but a servant. Why on earth did 
you not tell us, mother?" 
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*TAy first reason, I did not wish to burden you 
with our family trouble." 

^'And that lad was our cousin!" 

*To be sure I did everything in my power to 
make a man out of that boy, but I could not; he 
was so set in his vulgar and unpolished manners, 
he was beyond redemption. I tried to induce him 
to study — offered to get him a private teacher. I 
always gave him pin money and dressed him neat- 
ly, because I did not wish to make any difference 
between him and my children, but there was no 
redeeming features in him." 

'Tlease do not talk about our people, nmma." 

'1 am not talking about him, that is I am only 
telling the truth. 'Diat lad took after his mother," 
continued Mrs. Peck, her face blushing. 

"What became of his mother?" 

"Oh, the poor, little half witted creature com- 
mitted suicide." 

"Be careful, mother, how you sling mud at 
others. Better think first of our own trouble, 
and our mud will be so deep we dare not throw 
it at another." 

"Yes," replied the other sister. "Everybody 
has skeletons in their closets, and it makes me 
so tired to see people shifting old sores on others. 
I am sure I will never throw rocks, for I certainly 
think we live in a glass house. What became of 
Ray?" 

Mrs. Peck and daughter were so interested 
listening to the rude illustration they failed to 
answer the query. 

"I will tell you what I think," said Addie. "Some 
people are so self conceited that I really and truly 
believe they f sdl to see the shortcomings of their 
loved ones." 

"Fail to see," said Ella, '^because their time is 
all taken up watching their neighbors." 

"Look here, girls; I never said anything to 
produce this discussion, so please stop this line 
of thought. It gives me nervous headache." 
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'"Well, I asked once more what became of Ray 
and you never answered." 

"I beg your pardon. I didn't hear you. I do 
not know where he is at the present. You girls 
ought to remember when he ran away from home." 

"I never knew he ran away," said Ella. "I 
thought he left because he was accused of steal- 
ing a necklace." 

*Well, isn't it remarkable how many people can 
use their tongues," said Mrs. Peck, coloring to a 
crimson. "May I ask you who gave you this bit 
of information?" 

"Aunt Chloe," said the speaker. 

"Aunt Chloe," echoed Mrs. Peck with a sneer. 
"What did she know about my private business, 
I would like to know." Then arising from her 
chair and going to the table said^ "Do you girls 
know where my scissors are?" 

As Addie handed her mother the shears, she 
said, "I do not care what people say, I believe 
Aunt Chloe was truthful." 

"So do I," replied the other sister, "and I always 
dearly loved her, even if her face w;as black." 

For at least five minutes the three ladies kept 
busily engaged in sewing. Ella broke the still- 
ness by saying, "Gee if we get that money, I am 
done working for others. Tliey can do their own 
work or let it go undone, just as they wish." 

"I sure will appreciate any good luck that may 
come our way," said Addie. 

"There is nothing to prevent us from getting 
it, unless that boy is living and hears of this and 
answers the advertisement," said Mrs. Peck. 

*Tfou haven't any brothers or sisters living?" 

"No, dear," said Mrs. Peck, "they are all sleep- 
ing but me." This sentence brought a deep sigh. 

"I hope and trust the lad is sleeping too, for 
if he is worthless, he would be no honor to him- 
self, friends, country or God, and I am sure we 
could use his money to a better advantage than 
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he would. Just think of it, sis! two hundred 
thousand dollars! Don't that sound good?'' 

"It certainly does." 

"I expect to take a trip abroad," said Addie, 
"and associate with only the most distinguished." 

"We will certainly be in the swim," said EUa. 
"I feel so elated that I can hardly wait to say 
goodbye to all this drudgery." 

"That is my sentiment," said Addie. "I look 
forward with pride when I can say, Farewell, 
'lasses; you have lost your flavor." 

The sisters both laughed heartily. **That will 
not be a burden for me to throw off," said Ella, 
"for I detest sorghum. It is only fit and useful 
to make swill for swine. Why are you so quiet, 
mother ? Are you pondering in your mind whether 
to answer it or not?" 

"At the present I am undecided, but after I 
take a night's rest I will tell you what I will do. 
At the present I am undecided," repeated Mrs. 
Peck, as she retired to her private bedroom. 

"I do not believe mother loves Aunt Chloe," said 
Addie. *Do you?" 

"If I was to judge by her actions, I would say 
no," said Ella. 

"I will tell you what I believe in regard to 
spiritual things," said Addie. "If there is a heaven, 
and I suppose there is (at least I have always been 
told there was), Aunt Chloe might gain it and 
we could miss it." 

"Your argument is perfectly disgusting," said 
Ella. "I trust you do not class yourself with the 
Ethiopian race; in fact you have placed the pos- 
sibility of a negro in advance of yourself." 

"I am not thinking of color. It is the true 
principle that is carried out and put in to practice 
in every person's life. I believe when we arrive 
at our home, which is eternal in the heavens, we 
will be surprised twice : Our first greatest surprise 
will be the absence of some of our friends whom 
we thought would be there. The second, we will 
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see so many people that we condemned on earth, 
enjojdng heaven with all its glory, abounding in 
love with all the redeemed." 

"I think so too," said Ella. "We are not capable 
of judging our fellow-man, because we do not un- 
derstand the motive that prompts them to perform 
a deed we might term unjust. Yet God would 
accept it as true, for He understands the higher 
thought, and man would stand in God's eye un- 
condemned. The spirit that prompted the mind 
which controls the effort we put forth in trying 
to live righteous lives that wield a good influence 
around the ones we associate with, is what God 
holds in his keeping; and when this mortal has 
dressed herself in immortality, the spirit of love 
and truth will reward our efforts (to do right on 
earth) by crowning us with a diadem, decked with 
jewels, for obeying the highest inspiration that 
comes to us. To make it plain, its high ideals, 
love and truth, that exist in heaven." 

"I think so too," said Ella, "but you are getting 
too serious. Let us change the subject for to- 
night, for I am afraid you will fly away. I cannot 
get that advertisement off my mind. Think of it, 
will you ! Two hundred thousand dollars we may 
fall heir to! I wonder if we will get it? What 
is your opinion?" 

"I am sure I do not know," meekly replied the 
sister. "I have often heard it said, *A bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush.' I will say 
this much, if I were mother, or, I mean, in her 
place, I would answer that advertisement," said 
Ella. 'That will not cost her anything, you know." 

"Yes," replied Addie, "I deem it a proper way 
to learn more about it." Tossing a finished suit 
down on the davenport, Addie continued her talk, 
*Tfou were so kind to me, dear sister, in wishing 
to change the subject, I will return the favor by 
being as kind to you. I do not wish to discuss 
this subject any more this evening. So I will bid 
you goodnight and retire to my room." 
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CHAPTER XVI 

LIFE'S CHANGES 

On the following morning the subject of the 
missing heir was discussed and discussed until the 
three ladies finally agreed that to write a letter 
was the proper method to begin an investigation 
to learn more about the heritage that was due 
some one. 

Oh, dear," said Mrs. Peck two weeks later. 
I do wish they would answer my letter, so I will 
know how to better manage my business affairs. 
The suspense of it all is nearly driving me wild, 
besides I have only two weeks — " 

''Hush! hush! sh, sh/' said EUa in a whisper, 
''please do not talk about our troubles in such a 
loud manner. The postman is standing on the 
porch. I can hardly wait for him to leave. I am 
so anxious to see if we got a letter, for I am sure 
we will." 

"Do not be too sure for fear you get sadly 
disappointed," coolly remarked Addie. 

"We will certainly get one from someone, for 
I saw him drop a long envelop, and I am nearly 
certain it is from the General Bureau of Informa- 
tion." 

Ella tripped as lightly as a maid of sixteen 
summers when the postman made his exit, and 
quickly returned and handed her mother a letter. 
The daughters watched the expression of her face 
as it changed from an ashy color to a crimson, 
then back to a deathly pallor. "Well, I declare! 
Does not that seem strange?" 

"We do not know, mother. Please remember 
we have not read the missive," chimed in both 
the girls. "It must be something surprising from 
the different expressions of your face.* 
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"I will read it to you, then you can give me 
your opinion. 

^Dear Madam: — ^Received your missive of re- 
cent date. Will briefly say you must send in the 
proof of your being a sister to the missing heir. 
We have received a number of letters claiming 
to be a descendant of the Smith family. Sincerely 



"Well, isn't that strange!" said Addie. 'Who 
do you suppose would have the nerve to claim 
what did not belong to them. Perhaps it's the 
boy you call Ray," said Ella. 

"Huh!" grunted Mrs. Peck. "That worthless 
lad would not know how to take care of it, and 
if he is living I will see that young sprout dead 
rather than to come in and rob me of my heri- 
tage." Then in a low tone said, "The dirty im- 
becile." 

"Oh mother!" said Addie, "be careful of what 
you say in regard to your brother's son." 

"I could not swear he is my brother's child," 
quickly hissed Mrs. Peck. **You girls do not know 
it all." 

**Well, mother, you do not wish to punish the 
child for the sins committed by another, do you?" 
Ella did not give her mother time to answer until 
she added, "and murder him." 

"More ways to kill a dog than one," retorted 
Mrs. Peck. 

Addie laughed in spite of her vexation when 
she noted the expression on her mother's face, 
then teasingly said, "Well, mother, if you kill him, 
I would advise you to choke him to death on 
butter, then he can slide real easy out of this 
world into the next." 

"WeD, mother, I will tell you what I would do 
if I were in your place," said Ella. *1 would go 
to Vances and try to learn if they knew an3rthing 
in regard to him." 

"Capital idea," said Addie. '1 remember when 
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he and June used to roam the forest over in 
search of wild flowers." 

''What I do must be done quickly," said Mrs. 
Peck, "or our — ** 

"Get ready at once," interrupted Ella, "and 
leave on the five o'clock train." 

"Pack my bags and I will act according to your 
advice." 

Strange as it may seem to the reader, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vance are seated at the window where we 
last left them watching many strange faces pass 
to and fro. Each one was advancing in years and 
was not physically strong to endure the toil as 
of younger days when they were trying to save 
for a rainy day. This being accomplished, they 
enjoyed many happy hours of rest and conversar 
tion. Some afternoons their talk would drift back 
to the days of childhood, when a number of 
neighbor children would come to spend the Sab- 
bath afternoon, and, when they had stood around 
for sometime to renew their acquaintance, they 
would all hie away to the forest in which, near 
the center of the woodland, was a cluster of trees 
with their boughs touching overhead, thus form- 
ing a shady bower in which they held revival 
meetings, each one doing what the spirit led him 
to, if only a handshake. 

Mr. Vance chuckled to himself, "I never will 
forget Jim Green's prayers. I tell you he could 
make the hair stand straight on my head when 
he got down to business." 

"Ha, ha ! I am sure you looked comical if that 
happened to you. You used to have curly hair, 
didn't you?" 

"Ya-as," said Mr. Vance, in a slow manner. "I 
was thinking of our school days and the little 
white house that sat at the foot of the hill, and 
the creek flowing so gently down its narrow chan- 
nel. If you remember it was a small stream, as 
its fountain head was only a few rods from the 
school house." 
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Mrs. Vance would peep over her glasses, then 
under, but seldom looked straight through. 

''Whom did you see, mother?" 

"I do not know. Go on with your story, I am 
listening." 

"'Tis with pride I call to my mind a grassy 
mound along the bank where we children liked 
to sit beneath the boughs of a shady blackjack 
and watch the little minnows swim to the surface 
to get the crumbs we would throw into the water 
for them." 

This talkative mood was not always theirs to 
enjoy, for sometimes they woidd sit for an hour 
in silence, no sound to break the stillness but the 
old-fashioned clock that sat on the shelf, which 
would not let a second pass without a tick. They 
would watch the pendulum swing to and fro and 
hear it say tick, tock, for goodbye to the passing 
minutes and hours as they sped on into eternity. 

Mrs. Vance gave another inquiring look over 
her glasses and said, **Well, I declare! Yonder 
comes Mrs. Peck. I wonder why she comes home 
so often, then returns from whence she came?" 

Mr. Vance glanced out of the window and said, 
^TU bet ten pennies she has got an ax to grind." 

Mrs. Peck detected the two faces at the window 
and waved her hand as a friendUy greeting. 

"Isn't she friendly?" said Mr. Vance. 'Ttfark 
what I tell you, she has something in her mind 
she wishes to accomplish and will try to use us 
as the tools to bring it to pass. Just as I thought, 
she is coming here." 

Mrs. Vance arose quickly from her chair and 
hastened to the parlor for one of her upholstered 
rockers in which to seat the distinguished guest. 

"I am sure you two will be surprised when you 
hear my object in calling here today. Do you 
know what has become of Ray Smith?" 

"No, ma'am, we do not," mildly answered Mrs. 
Vance. 
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**I suppose you knew he enlisted for a soldier 
and has gone to the war/' said Mr. Vance. 

Mrs. Peck paused a moment as if at a loss to 
know what to say, "Ye-es, sir," said Mrs. Peck 
somewhat stammeringly, '1 believe I do remembw 
of hearing it, and the vessel on which his company 
sailed went down, did it not?" 

"Yes, ma'am," replied Mr. Vance, confidentially, 
'^ut most all the passengers were saved." 

"Oh, my poor darling child, I would have died 
for you, and it is solely for your interest that I 
came." The last sentence she emphasized and 
said, "Oh, you darling nephew! I will tell my 
errand to you. This nephew of mine is an heir 
to two hundred thousand dollars, and I planned 
to do my best in trying to locate him. Poor, dear, 
little unfortunate child; you very likely will never 
know how near you are to me." lliis smooth 
flow of deceitful language brought forth a few 
shallow tears that always lay near the surface, 
so once again she took her handkerchief to wipe 
away the moisture. 

"I suppose you good people knew that Ray was 
a nephew of mine." 

This query was given in a flattering manner, 
and when neither responded, she continued the 
sentence by saying, "Did you not ?" 

"No, I never knew it," frankly admitted Mrs. 
Vance. "I thought he was a servant of Aunt 
Chloe's." 

Mrs. Peck colored to a crimson to the unexpected 
answer and said, "Oh no, no! you are sadly mis- 
taken. That lad is my brother's child. His 
fatiier's name was Ben Smith. You have heard 
of him, have you not?" 

"No, ma'am," said Mr. Vance, "I am really and 
truly surprised at your statement, for I thought 
everybody knew the Smiths." 

"Not that set," bluntly replied Mrs. Vance. 

Mrs. Peck looked scornfully at Mrs. Vance and 
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said, "Well, I do not suppose I will get any in- 
formation here concerning the missing child." 

"There was one of the Eureka company died 
on another ship from exposure while being rescued 
from the sinking ship," said Mrs. Peck. 

Mr. Vance studied a moment and said, "Yes, it 
all comes to my mind now. He died and was 
buried at sea." 

"Well, I am sure that was him. Poor, dear 
child ! That is the reason I cannot hear from him. 
Well, it is too sad it all had to happen, and when 
I think of my nephew's sad death it nearly breaks 
my heart to think he will never know how I really 
loved him. I am going to call on Mrs. Mills and 
see if she can help me in any way. I will write 
her at once, for somehow I feel she is interested 
in the welfare of this orphan child and would be 
pleased to hear of him receiving his fortune." 
Mrs. Peck smilingly said, "I have spoken of him 
as a child. Of course I know he is a man now, 
but he is a child to me." 

"Don't that beat you," said Mr. Vance when she 
had made her exit. "Do you suppose she thinks 
I am blind, and if I were I could read her motive 
as fast as she plans and attempts to carry them 
out. Oh ! this world, this world, that is inhabited 
by so many deceitful people, that scheme in every 
conceivable manner to obtain something that does 
not belong to them. I sometimes compare them 
to an old sponge — soak in everything they can 
get, but never let anything out." Mr. Vance 
stamped his foot and said, "The old reprobates!" 

"Do not get so worried," said Mrs. Vance. 
'They are not fooling everybody." 

"You bet your life tiliey are not," said Mr. Vance, 
the color of his face changing to a crimson. "It 
would be advisable for her to call to memory a 
maxim of one of our martyred presidents, I be- 
lieve it was Lincoln's, 'You can fool some people 
all the time, some a part of the time, but you 
cannot fool all the people all the time.' 
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'1 will tell you the truth, wife; I believe I have 
that old gal where she belongs/' 

"No need of you or I spending our time wor- 
rsdng about her sins, for in so doing we leave 
the gate of our heart ajar for the tempter of 
evil to come in« and before we are aware he will 
set up his kingdom and our being will be ruled 
by the evil spirit of envy, hatred and malice, which 
will rule out the spirit of love that we should 
strive to keep for our fellow-man." 

"Well, since I think of it, I am foolish to allow 
myself to fly into such a passion knowing every 
tub will set on its own bottom." 

'Tou mean we will all give an account of our 
own lives for our own sins and not another's/' 
said Mrs. Vance, in a reproving manner. 

"Exactly, wife," said Mr. Vance, somewhat 
mockingly. Mr. Vance picked up the paper he 
had been reading and began to scan its many 
columns, while Mrs. Vance picked up the pan that 
was filled with peas to hull for the morrow's 
dinner. 

'Well, here it is/' said Mr. Vance. 

'What?" exclaimed his wife. 

*What we have anxiously been waiting for," 
said her husband. 

Mrs. Vance set the pan of peas upon the table, 
took her chair and sat down by his side. 

"Here it is," said Mr. Vance, as he pointed to 
the headlines printed in large letters. "Peace 
Treaty." 

'Thank God !" said Mrs. Vance, her voice husky 
and her eyes filled with tears, "our prayers are 
answered." Then pushing her chair to one side 
so she could look her husband in the face while 
reading the paragraph. Mrs. Vance waited a 
moment for Wm to proceed. Being possessed of 
a nervous disposition, she took oflf her glasses, laid 
them upon her lap, and with a face beaming with 
anxiety said, "Read it to me." When the contents 
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had been read, Mrs. Vance said, '1 am thankful, 
Oh ! so thankful ! 

"Has Hawaii been annexed?" said Mrs. Vance. 

'TTes," replied her husband, "the United States 
controls it." 

'What is that in your pocket?" 

Mr. Vance looked down at his pocket and said, 
'Well, I declare ! That is a letter I got from the 
postman yesterday, and I had forgotten to give 
it to you." 

"Isn't that awful," said Mrs. Vance, "but that's 
a man out and out— not mail or deliver letters." 

*Tl do not suppose I would have ever thought 
of it again if you had not named it," said Mr. 
Vance, as he handed it to his wife. 

Mrs. Vance glanced at the postmark and said, 
How pleased am I it's a letter from June." 

Scarcely had the echo died that sounded so loud, 
"June was coming home," that Mrs. Vance had 
emphasized, until the sound of footsteps were 
heard on the front porch and a girlish voice rang 
out loud and clear, "Mama, we have come!" It 
was a race between Mr. and Mrs. Vance to see 
which one would arrive at the door first to wel- 
come their daughter home. 

But June did not wait for the door to be opened, 
for she knew the dear parents always gave her 
a welcome greeting of return when she wished, 
so she gently opened wide the door and said, 
'Tlease allow me the pleasure of introducing to 
you my husband, Mr. Ray Smith." 

Mr. Vance stepped forward and extended his 
hand, and in a husky voice said, 'Tlease accept 
my congratulations." 

Mrs. Vance stood still, while the big tears 
rolled down her cheek, her emotional nature would 
sometimes give way to a laugh and at other times 
a sob. June threw both arms around her mother's 
neck and began smothering her with kisses, and 
after a pause said, "What is the matter, mother? 
Are you glad or sad?" 
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Mrs. Vance took her apron to wipe away the 
unbidden tears and said, "Why did you not tell us? 
It is certainly a surprise." 

While she was meditating between sobs and 
smiles Ray came near and printed a kiss on her 
bony cheek and whispered the name "Mother/* 
while June in return gave another laugh that 
made the wall ring, as it did in her childhood days. 

"All I know to say," said Mrs. Vance, "is, I 
have lost my daughter." 

"Do not think of it that way, mother, but re- 
verse it and say, I have gained a son." 

"Just as well, mother," said Mr. Vance, who 
had not spoken since they came. 

'TTes, mother," repeated June, '^We did it all 
for a pleasant surprise. I presume I had better 
explain." 

Mr. Vance and Ray took their chairs and went 
out on the porch, while June proceeded with her 
story. 

"You see, mama, it is this way. Ray and I 
have been engaged a long time, that is, provided 
he proved himself worthy of me. I knew my own 
heart, mother, was pure and innocent, and I ex- 
pected my husband's to be also. If not, no man 
is worthy of a woman's love, and I for one would 
not tie to him in the bonds of holy wedlock. And 
not only his purity of heart did I see, but noble 
traits of character, for he is a hero in deed and 
truth in rescuing an old man from the hands of 
bandits who had sentenced him to be shot, for in 
so doing he came near losing his life, and for this 
brave deed he won me. For I always loved him, 
and now he had my whole confidence and I vowed 
tiiat only death would separate us. There is noth- 
ing on earth, mother, greater than love, for it 
is heaven's own purchase. Tor God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten son, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but 
have life everlasting.' So we both dearly loved 
each other for truth's sake and we decided to mar- 
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ry. I am sure you will laugh, mother, in spite 
of your efforts to refrain from doing so, when I 
tell you of the mixed multitudes of guests that 
were present at our wedding. A number of the 
soldiers were crippled as the result of a battle, 
but some of them were not. They happened to 
be more fortunate, but were just as brave. The 
nurses previous to the ceremony sang, *A11 Be- 
cause I Love You.' The ceremony was performed 
by the chaplain of the regiment by the light of 
the stars and moon, and the wind was fanning 
a breeze from off the salt waves of the sea, carry- 
ing with it the sweet perfume of a rose garden 
at a farm house not many rods away." 

Mrs. Vance opened her mouth as if getting 
ready to speak, but June spoiled her good inten- 
tions by saying, "It's just as well, mother, as to 
have had a grand display, for we both married for 
love — ^not riches." 

"Oh, that makes me think of it," exclaimed Mrs. 
Vance. "Mrs. Peck, Ray's aunt, was here a few 
minutes ago in search of Ray. She told me he 
was heir to a large fortune." 

At hearing those words, Ray came into the room 
to learn the particulars. "Did you say Mrs. Peck 
was my aunt?" 

*That is what she told me." 

'Well, I'll declare. I never dreamed about 
anything like that. She treated me like—" 

"Say no evil, Ray," returned June, smilingly, 
"you will never raise your standard by trying to 
break down another." 

'Where is she now?" said Ray. 

"Down at Monett, at a Mr. Mils." 

"Call her," said Ray, "and tell her a pleasant 
surprise awaits her, and to come at once." 

"I do not give the story much credence, but 
it may be true," said Mr. Vance. 

"We wiU put it to the test," said Ray, '^y leav- 
ing it to her." 
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CHAPTER XVn 

MAKING FRIENDS 

Time, oh, the wonder working of time! What, 
boon to mankind is the gift of memory that re- 
tains and keeps fresh in the mind the scenes of 
yesteryears! The home of today may be made 
desolate tomorrow by death, who comes to our 
home as an uninvited guest and calls our loved 
ones to their eternal home, and naught is left us 
to fill the vacant place but memory of them. The 
old home has met a change and the scenes of 
yesterday have changed and faded from the 
natural eye. 

The farm of Mr. Mills had been purchased by 
strangers, dividing the two hundred and forty 
acres into three small tracts. The proprietors 
took special pains in erecting modem dwellings 
on their premises to add to the comfort and hap- 
piness of the family. Nor was this all, for bams 
and other buildings were erected for the live stock 
and farm machinery. The old house, where Mr. 
Mills lived and died, was all gone. It had burned, 
catching fire from a defective flue. The bam, 
that at one time had sheltered so much stock, had 
rotted down, and only memory remained of the 
old oak structure to the pedestrian who used to 
stop at the old farmhouse for a night's lodging, 
and watched the boys, with a pole in their hands 
for a balance, walk the oak rafters above the hall- 
way in the bam trsdng to imitate a showman, as 
they called it, who had made a public exhibit at 
a circus. 

As those thoughts passed through the mind, 
memory brings back another scene of the mother 
who stood in the kitchen doorway with tea towel 
in hand, yelling at the top of her voice for the 
boys to get down for fear they would fall and 
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be killed^ as it was fifteen feet to the landing. 
All the sound that was audible was the strong 
haw-haw laugh from one of the boys, who had 
safely crossed over. Nor would we forget the old 
well, with its moss covered buckets filled to the 
brim with cold water, dear as a crystal, the old- 
fashioned windlass, with a crank that gave such 
a creak as it went round, pulling it up from a 
basin in a limestone rock, one hundred feet below. 
Many a traveler had stopped at the noon hour on 
a sultry day in summer, when the temperature 
was one hundred and six, to quench his thirst, 
and would take a seat to rest breath the boughs 
of a pine tree that stood near the well. And so 
many times, while the traveler was enjojring the 
shade, the good housewife would clear the table 
of the dinner dishes and with a crumb tray full 
of scraps throw the contents in the yard. The 
chickens would run from every direction to get 
a morsel of food, but were soon chased away by 
old Tige, who counted himself boss of the barn- 
yard. 

But all is gone. The well has crumbled in, and 
the pine tree that had stood the storms of many 
years had been cut down and the top branches 
given to the neighborhood church at Liberty for 
a Christmas entertainment. Gone, gone, gonet 
all gone! But the precious gift of memory still 
remains and is constantly reflecting something 
that happened years and years ago. Tlie road that 
wound through the field had been changed to the 
section line, leaving the big farm in one field of 
cultivated ground. The traveler of long ago would 
never recognize the place. Even the hovel of 
Smith's had been moved away, and the dense 
growth of underbrush had been cleared, and for 
a number of years the land had been producing 
large 3delds of grain. The sacred spot of ground, 
where Clara Smith lay sleeping, had been almost 
forgotten. Occasionidly someone who had a wife 
or husband buried at the place would stop and 
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refill a sunken grave and as soon as the job was 
completed go to their home. Mrs. Mills had al- 
ways cared for two graves, that she felt were in 
her keeping. But the masses of people, even those 
who should be interested, when about their voca- 
tions without thinking of the little home cemetery. 
Strange as it may seem, yet it is true, many years 
will not pass by until the same will be said of us. 
Our epitaph will be read by strangers. For a 
moment they will pause, try to call to memory 
someone by that name, but the knowledge of us 
vanishes, so they will shake their heads as they 
pass by and say, "I never knew him," or her, 
whichever it may be. Sad, oh how sad, how sad 
it is, how soon we and our friends pass away and 
no one will know us in person, only spoken of by 
what we have done to our fellow-men. When we 
reflect on the truth of this statement, it calls to 
memory what we have read was one of President 
Lincoln's favorite poems: — 

Oh why should the spirit of mortal be proud, 
Liike a swift falling meteor or a fast flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave; 
Man passes from life to sleep in his grave. 

Mrs. Mills for a number of years had been living 
with Mr. and Mrs. Strange, whose home was 
located on the east of her dear old home. She 
had sat all afternoon watching automobiles go 
speeding by, and had failed to hear the light rap 
on her door. 

"Good evening, Mrs. Mills. I will walk in un- 
bidden. I see you are entertaining yourself by 
thinking deep thoughts in your solitude.'' 

"I was thinking and wondering what the com- 
ing years would bring us." 

"I am sure I do not know," said Mrs. Strange. 
"What do you think will happen in that time?" 

"Lord only knows," said Mrs. Mills, **but it 
would not surprise me for street cars to be speed- 
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ing by on the ground and tiying machines run- 
ning a race with them overhead." 

"You think they will be racing, do you ?" 

"I certainly do. In that time our homes will 
be warmed and lighted by electricity. Why," con- 
tinued Mrs. Mills, "we are living in a fast age. 
Everybody is too busy to care anything about 
whether you live or die; it's rush, rush, rush, 
from daylight until dark to have something like 
someone else, so we are living in a strain sl\ the 
time. 'Taint like it used to be," continued Mrs. 
Mills. 

Mrs. Strange was slow in answering and Grand- 
ma Mills, as she was commonly called, continued 
to give a mild motherly reproof. "It's a sight how 
people break the Sabbath with them cars. They 
go to a swimming pool, or picnic, or fishing, or 
any old place to have a rest or change. I do not 
suppose they ever think of God or breathe a 
sentence of prayer to themselves; but there will 
come a time when all this ungratefulness will come 
to a halt." Mrs. Strange had started to ask when, 
but Mrs. Mills did not give her time. "I'll tell you 
when it will come to them ; when they are told by 
the doctor they will have to die. I tell you that 
will be a heart searching time for us all." 

*T)o not be too rash with us. Grandma; we are 
young, you know." 

"I would not say it, but it is facts, and the worst 
name I ever called you was pleasure seekers." 



We say goodbye to our church at home. 
To seek a land afar, 
Where we at leisure wiU roam, 
While riding in our car. 

We are healed of all our Sunday chills. 
So our pleasure we wiU take. 
And try some other place to fill. 
Our own pews forsake. 
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Long before the church bell rings, 
We are many miles away. 
Speeding swiftly across the plains 
On a beautiful Sabbath day. 

'Tis true we go to church sometimes 
And help to sing God's praise, 
In words, that someone put in rhyme. 
Just suited for the day. 

While we sing the people gaze 

And wonder who we are; 

Then someone whispers, ''They are strays. 

Come from that land afar." 



'Well, I'll declare," said Mrs. Strange, "George 
is blowing the whistle for me. I will have to go. 
Will you not go with us?" 

"No, thank you," said Mrs. Mills, quite meekly. 
"I prefer to remain at home until quite late, and 
when old Sol is hiding his face in the West I 
am going to the cemetery." 

"TTiat will make you sad. Come, go with us; 
we will not speed, and you can see so much of the 
country, and it will cause you to forget all your 
troubles." 

Mrs. Mills seemingly did not notice her words 
of condolence, for without thanking her for her 
thoughtfulness, she said, "H you will give your 
consent, I will pluck some roses and peonies from 
your flower garden to decorate the old man's grave 
and — " Here she hesitated. 

**Who sleeps in the other grave?" 

"Why, Clara— Clara Smith," replied Mrs. Mills. 

"I do not remember hearing of her." 

"No, I judge not. She was before your day." 

*Tou are welcome to all the flowers you wish 
to carry. I must go," said Mrs. Strange. 

Going north only a few rods, Mrs. M^s turned 
to leave the main traveled road to take a narrow 
path which had at one time been the main road 
which passed by the cemetery. She stood for 
sometime in silence looking at the heavens as the 
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sun half hid his face behind the golden cloud, 
thus casting rays of the same hue down on the 
fast ripening wheat, as it bowed its head in re- 
verence as the breeze from the southwest was 
causing wave after wave to chase each other, 
swajdng the wheat until it would bend half way to 
the earth with its heavy load of grain. Going a 
short distance, she paused another moment to 
listen to a mocking bird, who had perched himself 
on a lone tree that stood in the field. His voice 
was tuned to such a high pitch that it was difficult 
to keep in touch with so many different melodies. 
A quail was whistling "Bob White" very loud, in 
order to frighten away his enemy who would harm 
his young covey. Occasionally a rain crow's shrill 
cry could be heard warning the tillers of the soil 
that in two or three days a shower would fall 
to water the young tender plants. Mrs. Mills 
noted the shrill cry and started to walk faster 
down the little path that wound its way through 
the wheat fields to the home cemetery of long 
ago. The underbrush was covered with a matter 
of dewberry briars, so thick she could scarcely 
push her way through the dense briery thicket. 

"Sad, how sad," said Mrs. Mills, half aloud, 
"that relatives and friends will neglect their loved 
ones' resting place, but they do. It's just like I 
have said a number of times : we are living in such 
a fast age that people are too busy, and they have 
to hurry to keep their own job. If not, someone 
comes £dong who is a little bit faster and gets it. 
So we live in a hurry, die in a hurry, and are hur- 
ried to our grave." She crossed the sacred spot 
of ground where many of the pioneers of the 
country lay sleeping, to the west side, set down 
her basket of flowers and began to arrange them 
to lay on the graves. When wreathes were nearly 
completed, she was startled by the sound of dry 
leaves rattling, which had collected beneath a 
cluster of buckberry bushes. Thinking it was a 
reptile of some kind, she arose quickly and started 
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for the mounds of clay. "Huh !" said Mrs. Mills. 
"The wicked fleeth when no one pursueth," and 
for a few seconds she watched a little squirrel leap 
across the path to make his way to a hollow tree 
where he would be at home, safe from all intrud- 
ers. In her excitement she had come to Gara's 
grave first. "It's just as well," said Mrs. Mills, 
as she laid her flowers gently down. *Toor Qara.'* 
She turned from her friend's grave to go a few 
rods south to the sacred mound where her com- 
panion of many years had been buried. She knelt 
by the side of his monument to meditate on the 
changes of life and the certainties of death. Her 
thoughts were so absorbed in those facts that she 
did not hear the sound of a man's footsteps as 
he trudged up the slant of an old road that had 
been washed away by heavy rains and only peb- 
bles remained on the surface. After spending 
some time in solitude, she raised her head and 
took out her hankerchief to wipe away the tears 
that had filled the sunken furrows on her cheeks. 
The cemetery was all shaded, but one little spot 
near Clara Smith's grave. 

"What is that bright light ? Can it be a token 
of death, or is it a stray sunbeam shining through 
a thin place of foliage on the trees?" She took 
off her glasses and rubbed them with a chamois 
she carried in her pocket for that purpose, and, 
readjusting them to the proper place, saw it was 
twilight and the bright ray she had seen had 
vanished. 

While pondering over the mysterious scene, 
another flash penetrated through the darkness, 
and she saw a man kneeling at the head of Gara 
Smith's grave, trying to read the name that was 
engraved on a marble slab ; but the rock was soft 
and the name was nearly extinct. She watched 
him strike one, two and three matches, but aU 
to no avail. Suddenly she thought of her predica- 
ment and arose quickly and said, 'That is no sun- 
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beam, for it is twilight. I must be going for fear 
the folks will be uneasy and come to seek me." 

The stranger seemingly was astonished to hear 
the sound of a voice, for he turned quickly around, 
tipped his hat and said, '1 beg pardon, Grandma. 
I never knew you were here. I thought I was 
alone." 

"I had the same thoughts," quickly replied Mrs. 
Mills, "about myself," then concluded her sentence 
by asking a question, "Are you here to honor the 
memory of the dead?" 

The stranger glanced up at her through his 
eyebrows and said, "I was passing through this 
part of the country and happened to land here." 

"Are you a stranger to this place?" 

The man studied a moment, as if at a loss to 
know what to say, then answered in an uncon- 
cerned manner, "TTie country is strange to me." 

Mrs. Mills looked at him inquiringly and said, 
"Are you seeking employment?" 

The stranger did not answer her question freely, 
so she turned to go home. 

"Yes, ma'am. I would be pleased to work a few 
days. Do you know of anyone who wishes to hire 
a hand?" 

*The man where I stay has been wanting some- 
one to split wood for the cook stove, but so far 
has failed. Mr. Strange says the woodpile tests 
those strangers that want work." 

"Others have tried it, have they?" 

"Yes, yes, but after they get breakfast they 
give us the dodge and we never see them again." 

"Thank you, grandma, for your compliment. I 
wish to tell you that I am no tramp. No task is 
too menial for me, if it's honorable. So if you 
do not object, I will walk home with you and apply 
for the job of wood splitting." 

Mrs. Mills was sitting in her room seated in an 
old willow rocker knitting some coarse white 
thread into lace for trimming a pair of pillow 
cases. Occasionally she would look up from her 
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work to watch the stranger, who seemed to be 
very faithful in his work. He would split a large 
pile of wood and then cord it into a rick. Mra. 
Mills saw every movement of the stranger 1±irough 
the window. He seldom spoke to anyone, unless 
spoken to. 'I'll declare! that man is surely in 
trouble the way he studies and works his lips. 
He has been here nearly a week and I have scarce- 
ly spoken to him. I am going to take my work 
and go out where he is and learn all about his 
whereabouts." She tied on her bonnet and started 
to go where the stranger was at work to renew 
her acquaintance. ''Good evening/' said Mrs. 
Mills. "The folks have gone out for a drive and 
I am lonesome, so I have made up my mind to come 
out here and have a chat with you." 

The stranger turned around to face the speaker, 
who was now seated upon an old stool beneath 
the shady boughs of a walnut tree that stood near 
the woodpile. "I am pleased to have you call on 
me," said the man, with a faint smile. "I have 
been thinking for two days I would like to have 
a talk with you sometime when we were alone." 

Mrs. Mills eyed him very closely, but he was 
unaware of it for he was busy turning his chop 
block on end for a comfortable seat. Mrs. Mills 
picked up her knitting and began to purl stitches. 
"Where is your home, stranger?" 

"I have no home^ grandma." 

"Where are you going?" said Mrs Mills. 

"I do not know." 

"Well," said Mrs. Mills, a little bit perplexed, 
where have you been?" 

You have touched the keynote now," said the 
stranger, bursting his face in the palms of his 
hands. 

"I do not mean to be inquisitive," said Mrs. 
Mills, as she noted the strange pallor overshadow- 
ing his face. Waiting a moment for him to an- 
swer, and when he did not, she continued her 
sentence by sajdng, "but I would like to know.' 
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1 seldom — '' then after a brief pause said, **l 
mean I never tell my troubles to anyone." 

*Why not?" said Mrs. MiUs. 

'Tyiy first reason is everybody has troubles of 
their own without me telling mine." 

'Well," said Mrs. Mills. "Possibly someone 
could help you bear your burden if you would only 
let them be known." 

"I have almost lost confidence in humanity." 

*1 am sure someone would pity you if they 
understood your troubles." 

"That is a question, grandma. Sometimes peo- 
ple claim to be our friends, and yet act in a manner 
so inconsistent that we dare not claim them as a 
sincere friend, for in acts they deny their own 
statements of their fidelity to us." 

Mrs. Mills was a little upset at his answer, for 
she wondered if he meant her. But she finally 
composed herself and said, "Have you another 
reason ?" 

"Yes, ma'am. Should I find a friend in deed 
and truth, it would cause a pain of sadness to 
enter their life, I wish to only give sunshine and 
gladness to those I meet in my declining years. 
I always try to imitate the lesson I learned from 
reading a poem that was entitled 'The Sparrow'." 

A little bird sat in the tree. 
Singing the sweetest song. 
No sound of sachiess, but glee, 
As he sang to the passing throng. 

"Tell me your story little bird; 
Are you happy today? 
Of your loved ones have you heard, 
Or have they been taken away?'' 

With a hop and a nod of the head. 
Little birdie looked at me wise. 
''Don't you know my babies are dead, 
But I seldom cry? 
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For if I should weep and moan. 
Give way to my sorrow here. 
Some other bird would hear my s^roan 
And mar their pleasure I fear. 

I always try to be cheerful 
To the ones for whom I sins:. 
But sometimes I am fearful 
A discord note will ring. 

I try to keep my thoughts upward, 
As I fly from limb to limb. 
My motto is: Press onward. 
And sing my praise to Him." 

"We have a true friend in God the father, who 
notes even the cry of the sparrow, and we are 
dearer to Him because we have been bought by 
Him, our Saviour." Mrs. Mills wiped away some 
tears that trickled down her cheeks. After a 
slight pause she said, 'Though friends forsake, 
God cares for even us." 

Look to Jesus, dear one, 

For the gift of his love 

Brings comfort and peace to the soul. 

Cast thy burden on God, 

The same path he has trod; 

To enlist your name on his roll. 

"I am no criminal, grandma. I do not wish you 
to class me as such." 

"Please do not call me grandma," said Mrs. 
Mills blushingly. 

"I beg your pardon," said the stranger. "I — 
thought — I — ^thought you — '* 

Mrs. Mills caught the meaning of his ui^ramed 
words and said, 'Well, I am not." 

"What is your name? Please tell me before I 
proceed farther in my conversation." 

"My name is Mills." 

"Mills !" shouted the stranger, as he arose from 
his seat, "What Mills?" 

'Good evening; I beg your pardon," said a 
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strange voice. Each looked around to face the 
speaker and saw a car at the gate with a lady 
passenger. "I am sorry I interrupted you, but I 
am looking for a family who used to live out here 
some place by the name of Mills. Can either of 
you give me any information concerning them?" 

Mrs. Mills was slow in answering, but after a 
moment said, ^1 am all the Mills I know of who 
live in this part of the country. My old man is 
dead, you know." 

"No, ma'am, I never knew it," said the stranger 
as he put his hand over his mouth, pretending 
to cough, but really it was done to hide a smile 
that lurked about his lips. 

"Huh!" said Mrs. Mills, quite disgusted, *1 
thought everybody knew Samuel Mills, who was 
noted for his hospitality, but he has been dead a 
long time and I am left alone." 

"I do not wish to hurry you, but I have hired 
a car for an hour and must get around. I brought 
a lady with me who wishes to see you as she is 
in a hurry, too." 

^1 often say this day and age makes us hurry, 
hurry, hurry." Then, turning to the man at the 
wood pile, who had began to split wood, she said, 
"Our talk will be continued tomorrow where we 
left off." 

The chauffeur seated himself in the car and 
after lighting a cigar picked up a paper and com- 
menced to look over its colunms, while Mrs. Mills 
and her strange visitor wended their way to the 
house to indulge in a private talk. 

"No doubt you will be surprised, Mrs. Mills, 
when you learn who I am and my object in calling 
on you today." 

^'Well, I am sure I do not know, but here of 
late my life has been a constant dream of changes, 
so I have made up my mind not to be surprised 
at anything." 

"Good idea," said the lady, a faint smile playing 
over her features, which revealed the outlines of 
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a face that had at one time been called beautiful. 
"Do you remember Ben Smith?" 

Mrs. Mills nervously bit the end of her fingers 
and for the present did not reply. 

"He lived near here a long time ago/' said the 
lady; "left here and went to the gold fields in 
Alaska." 

"Yes, yes," said Mrs. Mills, *lie used to live 
right over yonder," pointing to the southwest. 
"Oh, I remember him and his wife, Clara, you 
know. She is buried out yonder," i)ointing to the 
country cemetery. 

"Yes," said the visitor, preferring to change 
the subject. 

"Her little boy, Ray; I dearly loved that young 
one. But the old man — " 

"To be sure," said the lady, not waiting for her 
to finish her sentence. ^The Smiths are all dead 
now, so it will do us nor them no good to worry 
about them." 

"All dead!" exclaimed Mrs. Mills, throwing up 
both hands in astonishment. ^'When did it aU 
happen ?" 

"A short time ago." 

'Well, I'll declare." 

"Yes, the whole family is dead," said the lady 
with a stronger emphasis which ended in a slight 
cough. 

"Well, I do say!" said Mrs. Mills, her voice 
softening to a sympathizing tone. 

"Do you know whether Ben Smith has any rel- 
atives Mving or not?" 

"I am sure I do not. He did have a sister living 
in Wichita, years ago." 

"How do you know he did ? Have you the proof 
of your statement?" 

Mrs. Mills studied a moment and said, ^T. have 
a letter poor Clara wrote me concerning a sister. 
I will try to find it." 

"Oh, thank you ever so much; if you can find 
it," a look of satisfaction passing over her fea- 
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tures. Then in a half whisper she said, ^^I ani 
Ben Smith's sister." 

"Oh, you be !" exclaimed Mrs. Mills, "then what 
is the need of me looking for the letter?" 

"I want the proof," quickly replied Mrs. Peck. 
Then amid sobs she told Mrs. Mills her story in 
such a smooth manner that a stranger could not 
read the undercurrent that blackened the charac- 
ter of Mrs. Peck in the guise of deceit, which she 
had put in practice in her youthful days and at 
an old age it was a part of her nature, just her 
real self. 

Oh that there were some art to tell the mind's 
construction by the face, for could we turn our 
eyes and look into some people's heart who pose 
as our friends we would be surprised to see how 
many different creeping reptiles are imbeded and 
they are watching, yea, seeking for a chance to 
hurt us with a i)oison sting. 

Mrs. Mills began to lift old hat boxes down from 
an old trunk where her most sacred treasures were 
packed away. "Here is a package of old letters. 
Very likely it is among them. Well, I suppose 
tills is Clara Smith's letter; it is so yellow, it looks 
as old as the hills," Mrs. Mills looked over her 
glasses and under and at last looked through 
them, but all to no avail, for she could not read 
it. "Here, Mrs. Peck, you will have to read it." 

"Oh, dear, I cannot, I have on my far seeing 
glasses and I am sure I cannot even if my life 
was at stake." 

*Well," said Mrs. Mills, "aU the way I know 
out of it is to ask that tramp of a man to help 
us make out the contents. He seems real shrewd." 

Mrs. Peck looked at the speaker wonderingly 
and said, ^Who is he?" 

"I do not know, he is a stranger to me. Sup- 
pose we call him. What do you say?" 

"It's perfectly all right with me, if you think 
he can read it." 

The strange man stepped inside the cottage 
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door, half fearful, as if wondering what the mis- 
sive would contain, if it would reveal anything to 
him concerning his loved ones. He glanced at 
Mrs. Peck as he entered the door and wondered. 
Oh he wondered, where he had seen that face. 
^^C!ould it be possible? No, no," said he in a 
whisper, ^'things do not often happen this way. 
I will wait, patiently wait. All favors come to 
those who wait.'' Mrs. Mills noted {t strange pal- 
lor and a convulsive shudder pass over Mrs. Peck. 

"What is the matter?" said Mrs, Mills, address- 
ing either of the two who wished to speak. 

"Nothing very serious," said the man. "I walked 
real fast in coming to the house, and it caused 
a pain in my heart," as he said the two last words 
he looked up through his eyebrows toward Mrs. 
Peck, but she had left the place where she was 
sitting and was looking out of the window at the 
chauffeur, who lazily puffed away the time with 
a stub of a cigar. 

"Here is the letter. We wish you would try to 
read it. It's so yellow with age neither of us can 
read it." 

The stranger took it and began to scan its con- 
tents, while a shade of paleness changed his color. 

Mrs. Mills continued the biography by saying, 
"It's Clara Smith's own hand writing, a d3n[i]ig 
miessage she left sealed for me." Then after a 
pause, "She committed suicide you know." 

"No, Mrs. Mills, I never knew it." The man 
bowed his head in silence. 

Mrs. Mills felt the spirit of resentment between 
her strange visitors, so she repeated her question 
and asked if he were sick. 

"No, ma'am, only a slight pain in my left breast. 
I have been subject to it for years. So please do 
not worry, I will be better soon." 

Mrs. Mills brought a glass of water, and Mrs. 
Peck stepped out on the porch as if preparing to 
leave. 

"Stop, Jane, don't go yet!" 
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The lady turned around, seemingly somewhat 
surprised (to the ones who did not know) at 
hearing her maiden name. ^'C!ome in and give an 
account of yourself. I know you of old, and you 
need not pose as a saint." 

Mrs. Mills looked astonished at the turn things 
had taken. In fact her sympathy was for Mrs. 
Peck, she was so sweet voiced and talked so tender 
and kind. 

"I know you, my sister, if you are worthy to 
be called such." 

"How dare you class me as your sister?" 

"Because you are, and I can prove it to you." 
He rolled up his sleeve and said, "Here is my 
birthmark, and you have the same on your left 
arm." Mrs. Peck made no reply. 

"I will challenge you if I have judged you false- 
ly; show me your arm." 

Mrs. Peck hesitated a moment, then in a stam- 
mering manner said, "I do not wish to expose my 
arm to one that is a stranger." 

Mrs. Mills was seeking a plan by which she could 
help the lady out of her odd predicament, so she 
thought best to give a bit of her information. 
"Her name is Peck." 

"That is what I know," said the man, "and my 
name is Ben Smith, the husband of Clara." 

^Well, ru declare to goodness! Well, Til de- 
clare to goodness !" said Mrs. Mills, turning around 
and around, 'What will happen next." She picked 
up a palm leaf fan and took a seat in the comer 
of the room to watch the proceedings. 

Mrs. Peck looked reprovingly at Mrs. Mills, then 
looked at the gentleman and said, ^"Well, what if 
I am your sister, I do not count it a crime. I 
came here for a good purpose." 

"I understand it all, and your motive for want- 
ing proof," then hissing into her ear words that 
rent her very heartstrings. 

"You misjudge me, Ben Smith. I had only one 
motive and that was to decorate i)oor Clara's 
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grave and buy a tomb to mark her last resting 
place." When she had finished her sentence^ she 
began to wring her hands and weep hysterically. 

^'Cry on/' said the man in a strange, cool man- 
ner, ''your tears do not affect me in the least. I 
will tell you, Jane, how they affect me. I look 
at them as bubbles and believe they are as hollow. 
I count them as surface demonstration, for I know 
you know there is not any sincerity about it unless 
a failure on your part to get the proof." 

Mrs. Peck did not answer, so Ben continued his 
story. "I am here in person. What better proof 
do you want? I know and you know the motive 
that prompted you to come." 

Mrs. Peck continued to sob while Mrs. Mills was 
busy chasing some flies to the screen she would 
occasionally open and close the door, to deaden the 
sound of a storm that was brewing on the inside. 

"Poor Clara left this dying message," said Ben, 
as he shook the paper before her eyes, "for me 
not to let you have Ray. But the misfortunes I 
have had in the craze for gold, the ill fated ship 
and so many things, I cannot name them all. 
Where is my boy?" 

"He left my home for hers," meekly replied 
Mrs. Mills. 

"Poor, poor child ! He had to go, did he ?" 

"Yes, sir," said Mrs. Mills, "I loved the boy; 
but my old man thought your sister was the 
proper one to care for him." 

"Where is he now?" exclaimed Ben Smith. 

"They say he is dead," sweetly replied his sister, 
her eyes shining so bright that you could not tell 
that a few minutes ago they had been wet with 
tears. 

"I will not accept your statement in regard to 
what you say, for that one sentence is a hobby 
for gossippers to shift the responsibilities on 
someone else, and very likely it is a falsehood that 
you cover with a blanket of they say, and it may 
not be the truth." 
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"Please do not be rash, dear brother." 

"I beg your pardon, Mrs. Peck," said the chauf- 
feur. "I dislike very much to disturb you, but 
we have only twenty minutes to reach the depot, 
and if you wish to return on that train we must 
be going soon." He took out his watch to be sure 
he was not mistaken. "I am right in my state- 
ment. It is only twenty minutes until the train 
is due." 

"Thank you, very much, thank you," said Mrs. 
Peck, "we have been busy talking, and I had not 
thought how fast the time was passing." She 
stepped close to her brother's side, laid her soft 
gloved hand on his shoulder and said, "Go home 
with me. My daughters would be pleased to see 
you. We speak of you so often that you will not 
be a stranger to them, if they are to you." 
No, I cannot go this time." 
Come, go, dear brother," and she gently pulled 
his arm toward the door. He seemed so obstinate, 
indifferent and unmoved by her gentle pleading. 
"I love you, dear brother; come on. If I have 
offended you in the least, I beg of you to forgive 
me and let me assure you it's a mistake of the 
head and not of the heart." 

"No, I cannot go this time," affirmed the man. 
Mrs. Peck locked her arm inside his own and said, 
"Come on," and, as if prompted by some unseen 
l)0wer, he walked with her to the car. "What is 
that noise?" said Mrs. Peck. Tliey both looked 
back toward the house in time to see Mrs. Mills 
fall off of the porch. She had either fainted or 
had made a misstep. Mrs. Peck went on to town, 
but the tramp returned to give assistance to the 
prostrate body. 
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for my mind has been free from burdens that 
otherwise would not. My father always taught 
me, when I was only a mere child, to always speak 
the truth, first, last and all the time, and since 
I have become grown I have noticed it is much 
easier and you are happier to tell events just as 
they happen, and if you tell the first statement 
true, you will not have to watch yourself in telling 
the same event to another. For truth remains 
unbroken facts. You may crush it, twist it, 
stamp it to the earth, but somehow and some- 
where it will rise again. It's just as natural for 
it to rise as it is for the water to rush down 
Niagara Falls. Then I have another motive, be- 
sides what I have named : the first is because it's 
right, and right does not mean wrong; and, 
second, you can tell the same story to anyone at 
any place without fear of successful contradiction, 
and by so doing you have a conscience that is 
uncondemned, which means untold happiness that 
money cannot give or take." 

"You have the correct idea, Mrs. Mills. I will 
say this, if there is anything on earth I hate it's 
a liar or deceiver. They are not exactly the same, 
yet they are next door neighbors. If I was to 
have to choose one of them for my companion 
through life, I would prefer the liar, for every- 
body knows him by the brand, and passes him 
by as such. But, oh this deceit that gives a flow 
of words to whom they meet so smooth and sweet 
who pretends to be a friend to everybody, and yet 
a friend to nobody. I prefer the room to their 
company anjrtime." 

"So do I," said Mrs. Mills. "They are only 
worthless curs, no difference where you put them-" 
Mrs. Mills stooped down and picked up a palm leaf 
fan that was lying on the floor, then glancing out 
of the window said, 'Where is Mrs. Peck?" 

"She returned home," said Mr. Smith. 

"Oh, yes, I remember," said Mrs. Mills, as she 
put her hand on her forehead to ward off a 
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dumb sensation. ^^Her train was due at five, was 
it not?" 

Before he could answer the telephone rang and 
Mrs. Mills arose to go and answer the call. In 
a few minutes she returned, her face reflecting 
smiles, yet they were mingled with disappoint- 
ment. 

*Was that call for me?" 

"No, it was for Mrs. Peck." 

"She has gone by this time," coolly remarked 
the man. 

Mrs. Mills glanced at the clock, and said, "Yes, 
she has gone." 

'Was the message anything serious?" 

"No, I suppose not. TTiey said a happy surprise 
waited her." 

"Where?" 

"At Mr. Vance's, in Wichita." 

"Did they give you the name of the street and 
number of the house?" 

"Yes, and a request for her to call when she 
arrived," said Mrs. Mills, as she commenced to 
pick up the litter of paper that was scattered over 
the room. ''Where is my letter, Mr. Smith?" 

He picked up and examined the many different 
sheets of paper that had blown across the room, 
and then looked through the package of envelopes 
that lay on the table, but all to no avail, for the 
little missive that was yellow with age. "Can it 
be possible, can it be possible," said Mr. Smith 
wringing his hands. "Could she have taken the 
last written words of my poor, deceased wife?" 

"I suppose it is possible, and I suppose she took 
it," coldly remarked Mrs. Mills, "for it is gone, 
and I wanted to keep it as long as I lived. I had 
thought sometime I would get to see Ray and 
give it to him for a keepsake of his mother's." 

*Tut on your bonnet and gloves, Mrs. Mills, and 
we will go to Friestatt and have you sworn before 
the magistrate in regard to what you know con- 
cerning my family, and what you know of me, and 
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I will mail a letter with the judge's nanie and mine 
to headquarters, where they have my fortune in 
store pending an investigation. I wUl bring you 
home, after which I will go to Monett and leave 
on the seven o'clock train. By so doing I will 
arrive in Wichita at an early hour and will answer 
Mrs. Peck's call personally." 

^'Oh the disappointments and uncertainties of 
life/' said Mrs. Peck. ^'Here it is almost train 
time, and we are not more than one mile from 
where we started, and we are down and out all 
because a tire has punctured. Do you think it 
will be mended by night?" 

^'Yes, ma'am," said the chauffeur, as he tried 
to adjust the new tire. 

"I trust you know, for I do not wish to sit 
here three or four hours." 

"You will not have to wait that long," said the 
man, as he went round the car to his tool box 
to get a pump for the new tire. He turned every- 
thing topsy turvy in search of the pump, but all 
to no avail. It was gone. Someone had stolen it. 
"Well, by jingo, isn't that the limit?" 

"What?" ejaculated Mrs. Peck. 

^^Why, my pump's gone." 

"Well, I'll declare," said Mrs. Peck, opening her 
eyes wider and wider. *What will we do?" 

"Cannot do anything but phone for help." 

"Very well, I will sit here until you go to yon 
farmhouse and phone to the garage for someone 
to come and pull us in." After a slight pause, as 
if at a loss to know what to do, she finished her 
sentence by sajdng, "It's too bad." 

The man started on his errand and was scarcely 
out of sight until Mrs. Peck smiled to herself and 
said, "While he is gone I will make hay while the 
sun shines, for it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good." She put her hand inside her shirtwaist 
and pulled out the missing letter she had taken 
from her brother while her arm was locked inside 
his as she gently persuaded him to return home 
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with her. '1 can work him dead easy; the poor, 
old half-wit. Gee, I do not believe I can read it." 
Then she happened to think about a small magni- 
fying glass she carried in her pocket. *This will 
fix it all 0. K. so I can read it." Slowly she 
moved the microscope along each line until the 
contents were read. ^^Huh! that will be easy to 
change." So she read the original once again. 
"For pity sakes, don't let my darling boy, Ray, 
make his home with Mrs. John Peck, Wichita, 
Kansas; a sister of my husband's. Sincerely, 
Clara Smith." 

"Oh you darling. I can soon fix your letter 
until it will sound all right. I will erase the word 
don't and that will make it read in favor of me, 
and my attorney will see at a glance that she 
was a special friend of mine, for no mother would 
give as precious a jewel as a child unless she had 
untold confidence in me." Then she gave a low 
laugh and said, "It's better to be bom lucky than 
rich. Just think, the legal heir to an immense 
fortune. For my brother's lost and the lad died 
at sea and was buried beneath the wave. He is 
gone for good, and I wish the other one was — ^" 
Here she was interrupted by the buzzing of a car, 
and looked up to see the chauffeur in company 
with another man speeding toward her to repair 
the broken part. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE TEST 

Mrs. Vance looked at June admiringly as they 
sat at the bre^cf ast table, for she could not re- 
member of ever having seen her when she looked 
so beautiful, clad in her morning wrapper of thin 
white material, which was such a contrast to her 
sparkling black eyes and jet black hair, which 
formed ringlets of curls around her face. 

*'I do not believe our lady is coming,'' said Ray. 
It is now past train time." 

It certainly looks that way. I suppose she is 
going to ignore the call," said Mr. Vance, then 
concluded his remarks by saying, "She may come 
on the eleven o'clock train." 

"If I thought it would be that late, I believe 
June and I would go to the poor farm a while 
this morning." 

"What on earth do you children seek an outing 
of that kind for?" 

"We wish to see Aunt Chloe before we locate." 

"Aunt Chloe !" exclaimed Mrs. Vance. 

'Tes, ma'am," said Ray. "At one time in life 
she was all the friend I i)ossessed. I will never 
forget her kindness to me. Many and many a 
time she slipped food to a half starved boy. Those 
ginger cookies ! Methinks I can almost taste them 
now." 

"Bound for a nigger to steal," said Mrs. Vance. 

"I am sure that will be all right," said Mr. 
Vance. "If she comes before you return, we will 
have her wait for you. How long do you think 
you will be gone?" 

"We may be gone two or three hours." 

^Well, go on," said Mr. Vance. "I am sure she 
will not care to wait." 

"I will insist on her staying to eat dinner with 
us," said Mrs. Vance. 
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'Well, if you will do that, I believe we will go, 
for we wish to see her before we move to Eureka." 

A chauffeur was soon making the air ring with 
repeated honks to notify them he had arrived and 
was ready for the journey. Life really seemed 
only a dream to June as they went speeding down 
grade and up slants in the car across the beautiful 
prairie that was bare of trees, except a few cot- 
tonwoods scattered along the banks of a rivulet 
that ran only during wet seasons. 

June was surprised when the chauffeur came 
to a sudden stop in front of a large house that 
was painted white. 'We are here at last," said 
he, commencing to unlock the doors for the pas- 
sengers to alight. 

When they arrived at the house, they were met 
by the overseer, who invited them to come in and 
be seated. A few words were exchanged in regard 
to the weather and a few compliments passed on 
the location of the home and the large reception 
room for inmates. The overseer was very pleas- 
ant and seemed to delight in answering questions 
to the satisfaction of his inquiring guests. Wait- 
ing a moment for another question and when they 
did not respond he said, "Have you a special friend 
here you wish to see?" 

Ray was much pleased with his question, for 
it paved a way for him to change the conversation. 
*'Have you a patient by the name of Aunt Chloe ? 
I suppose you call her by that name, as it was 
all the name I ever heard her called by," said Ray. 

"Aunt Chloe," said the superintendent half 
aloud, as he tried to call to memory a face by 
that name. 

"Yes, yes, I remember her quite well. She was 
very religious and often quoted some passage of 
scripture to suit the mood she was in. She was 
very peculiar in her views." 

Ray paused a moment, for it seemed he never 
could pick up the courage to ask, but finally in 
low tone he said, "Is she living?" 
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''No, no/' said the maiL ''She has been dead, 
let me see, she has been dead five years. Was 
she a servant of your father's?" 

"No," modestly replied Ray. "We were both 
servants of Mrs. John Peck." 

"Oh!" exclaimed the man, "that is the way, is 
it?" as he gave a scrutinizing look. "I was look- 
ing at you and wondering if you was Marse Ray?" 

"I am he," returned Ray. 

"I have heard her speidc of you so often and 
wondered what ever became of that little run 
away boy. Did you leave your home?" 

"I did." 

"Well, I am sure you are the one. A few min- 
utes before she died I was standing by her bed- 
side and in a half whisper she said, "Tell Marse 
Ray, if you ever sees him, I done kept my promise, 
for I prayed for him every night before I went 
to bed." 

"Bless her dear old heart," said Ray, as he took 
his handkerchief to wipe away the tears. "She 
had a white soul, even if her poor old face was 
black," 

"Yes, that is true," said the man. "She was 
a good old negress." 

"Where is she buried?" 

The overseer arose from where he was sitting 
and going to the door said, "Come and I will show 
you. Do you see that lone tree on the west side 
of the cemetery?" 

Ray and June both looked in the direction he 
pointed. "I see an elm tree," said Ray. 

"Well, that is the spot she chose for her bed." 

"Poor, dear old soul! If you do not object I 
believe we will visit her grave." 

"You are perfectly welcome to go any place you 
wish, so please make yourselves at home." 

Slowly they wended their way down the narrow 
path to the sacred mound of clay, tiiat was several 
rods from the main cemetery. For a few minutes 
Ray stood at the lone grave, with hat in hand, in 
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honor to the memory of his colored friend in child- 
hood. '"Mortal ; all is mortal^ and some day, some- 
where and some place our friends will look upon 
our bed of clay where our bodies will be sleeping." 

June waited several minutes for her husband 
to name the home going, but when he did not she 
said, "Had we not better be going ? Did you know 
we had been gone from home two hours and a 
half?" 

Mrs. Vance, with the help of her husband, soon 
cleared the table of the used china, and in less than 
one hour from the time June and Ray started for 
the poor farm the rooms were in perfect order. 
"I certainly appreciate your help this morning," 
said Mrs. Vance, "as I will have one hour to rest 
before it is time to get dinner. So I believe I will 
devote my time to reading. Where is my yester- 
day's daily ?" Mr. Vance picked up the paper from 
oflf the table and handed it to her. "Well, I will 
declare! here is an item about June's wedding to 
Ray Smith in those islands and their return home. 
They knew it nearly as soon as we did." Turning 
through the paper to make sure all contents were 
noted, "nothing in that little old sheet," said she, 
but as she began to fold the paper her eyes rested 
on an advertisment of a sheriffs sale. "Why, Mr. 
Vance !" exclaimed his wife. "Did you know Mrs. 
Peck's property here in town is going to be sold ?" 

'"When?" said her husband. 

Mrs. Vance read the bill of sale aloud. Mr. 
Vance studied a moment and repeated, *Tn two 
weeks." 

Mrs. Vance looked out at the gate and said, 
"My goodness I yonder comes that tramp of a man 
who was here a short time ago and acted so 
strange." Without waiting for her husband to 
answer she concluded by saying, "You may talk 
to himt. I am going to the pantry and stay until 
he leaves." 

'T)on't act the fool, woman," said Mr. Vance in 
a low tone. *Tou may live to regret it." 
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But Mrs. Vance did not hear it, for she was 
stationed in the pantry, scarcely allowing: herself 
to breathe for fear she would not understand his 
mission, and, too, she did not wish to be detected 
in her secluded place. 

The man tipped his hat quite politely when Mr. 
Vance came to the door and said, ''Is this Mr. 
Vance?" To this query he answered in the aflSrm- 
ative and invited the stranger in, whidi was ac- 
cepted in a word of thanks. Glancing over the 
room as if looking for something, he took a seat 
near the window. 'Tou have a beautiful home, 
Mr. Vance," but before he could reply a shrill 
voice penetrated the room, nearly deafening them, 
saying, **You are wanted, Mr. Vance, at the tele- 
phone." He immediately asked the stranger to 
excuse him for a few minutes while he answered 
the call. ^ 

The stranger listened attentively to the one-side 
conversation, but could not understand until he 
heard Mr. Vance say, '"Well, goodbye, Miis. Peck, 
we will soon see you." 

When Mr. Vance entered the room, the stranger 
said, ''Is Mrs. Peck a special frigid of yours?" 

"No, not in particular. We have known her for 
a long time. Well in fact," said Mr. Vance, as he 
brushed his hair back with his hand, "she used 
to be our neighbor. That house is hers that joins 
our lot. It is a beautiful residence," said Mr. 
Vance, as he pointed toward the structure. He 
looked the strange man in the face and continued 
talking. "Do you know her?" 

"Yes, sir," said the stranger. "I am well ac- 
quainted. That is one reason why I am here to- 
day." 

"Well, she will be here in a few minutes," said 
Mr. Vance. "I told her we had a pleasant sur- 
prise awaiting her, so I suppose it is best to tell 
you, for fear they will be demonstrative, and you 
would not understand it. A little coincid^ice hap- 
pened that has been a surjHise to us all. Her 
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brother died and left a large fortune, and for a 
while Mrs. Peck was all the heir that could be 
found. The son could not be located. His Aunt 
spent so much time looking for him it was rumored 
he died at sea, so she requested me to come at 
once to her attorney's office and be sworn in her 
favor. But things have taken a different turn. 
The lawful heir has made his appearance." 

The man's lips began to quiver while the fea- 
tures of the face turned exceedingly pale^ 'TDoes 
she know the heir has come?" 

"Not until I told her." 

"Did she say she would meet him at this place?" 

"Yes, yes," said Mr. Vance, somewhat wearied 
at the persistency of the stranger. 

"Mrs. Peck is very much interested in the lad 
and would not take advantage of him in the least. 
She has been to see a friend of her brother's fami- 
ly, and the lady gave her a letter written by his 
wife, but she has to have someone who will vouch 
for her being truthful. Can you swear that?" 
said the man. 

"Why, yes, I can as far as I know," said Mr. 
Vance, 'T^ut I will not have to, for the missing 
one has returned." 

"Did you tell her?" 

"Yes, I told her he had returned, and the secret 
is, he and my daughter June were married and 
came home together. She was a nurse, you know." 

"No, I never knew it." Tlie man looked down 
at the floor for sometime and did not speak, but 
finally in a kind, yet determined voice he said, 
"She will not come this afternoon." 

'Why not?" 

"Because she cannot stand the test." 

"I do not understand what you mean." 

'Well," said the man, "she is a bundle of deceit 
wrapped on the outside with smooth, oiled paper, 
and when the wrapping is taken off the deceit is 
exposed and it cannot face the truth." 

'1 am acquainted with her," said Mr. Vance, 
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^'and I am quite certain she will come. She seems 
so interested in her nephew's welfare.'' 

^'Nephew!" exclaimed the man, *1 never knew 
she had a nephew livinsf." 

'That is what I have been trsring to tell you. 
He is her deceased broth^s son." 

"If she knows this, Mr. Vance, she will not 
come. You do not know her as she reaUy is. 
You are judging by the outside appearance. Could 
you only see the inside of her purpose, see her 
as she is. I know her, oh! I know her." When 
he had finished his sentence he gave a heavy groan 
and fell to the floor. 

Immediately a voice from the pantry yelled, 
"Fire him ! put him out, or we will both be mur- 
dered. I told you he was deranged." 

The man stared wildly about him and said, "Can 
it be possible my own son is living and we will 
meet again?" 

"Who are you?" demanded Mr. Vance. 

*T, am Mrs. John Peck's brother, and the father 
of Ray Smith. Is this boy's name Ray?" 

"Yes, sir, the one I speak of is," said Mr. Vance. 

They were so interested they did not hear the 
sound of a car as it speeded up tp the gate and 
gave one loud honk to announce tiieir arrival, 
nor the sound of approaching footsteps as they 
hurried to the door, and for a few minutes had 
stood listening to the conversation. Ray stepped 
forward like a young gallant and extended his 
hand, but the elder gentleman seemed to be in a 
dazed condition and did not respond readily. A 
shade of paleness was overshadowing his face. 
Looking Ray directly in the face he said, "Why, 
you are the brave man that saved my life, are 
you not?" 

"I am," said Ray, as he withdrew his hand and 
stepped back toward the door. 

Both men stood eyeing each other, but neither 
of them knew what to say. Mr. Vance seemed to 
realize the situation, for he said, "Claim your kin- 
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ship, for you favor enough to be father and son. 
Your complexion, eyes and hair all tell the story, 
as quick as a flash of lightning that illuminates 
an inky sky into the brightness of a noonday sun.'' 

Ray rolled up his sleeve. "Mother told me to 
compare my arm with the stranger who claimed 
to be my father." 

Mr. Smith did not wait for the sentence to be 
finished, but rushed forward with extended arms 
to embrace his long lost son. For a few moments 
the two men stood weeping, not tears of sadness, 
but of joy. One whole life had reached the sum- 
mit and with bent form was slowly descending the 
western slope toward his life's setting sun. The 
other was young in years, active in mind and body, 
and with the promise of a bright future. 

"Do not weep, father," said Ray. "I will pro- 
vide and care for you in your declining years." 
Wlien he had spoken those words, he took his 
arms from around his father's neck and lifted him 
from the floor. "See what a staff I will be for 
you to lean on." 

The tears soon vanished and gave room for 
laughter, even Mrs. Vance was in the front room 
taking a part, while June was reminding them of 
herself being so fortunate as to have two Papas. 

"I was near home once, that is, the states, but. 
I was recaptured and taken back for the misde- 
meanor of another. My, how my heart ached when 
I had to return. It made me think of a story I 
once heard, which was as follows: The Royal 
Charter had circumnavigated the globe. She 
touched at Queenstown. On the morrow she was 
due at Liverpool, and the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
had, with others, assembled to bid welcome to the 
captain and his crew. That night she backed from 
her wharf and steered for the open sea. A terrific 
storm arose, and the ship was beaten and pounded 
to kindUng wood, and only one passenger or crew 
ever reached the shore. He climbed up an almost 
precipitous rock and reached land and sent a mes- 
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sage to Doctor William M. Taylor. The captain's 
wife was a member of his church, and he was 
given the sad message to tell her. He w^it to the 
home in the morning, rang the doorbell, and the 
captain's Uttle girl, dressed in her best, almost 
leaped into his arms, and then, starting back, 
apologized and said, "Oh it's you. Dr. Taylor. I 
thought you were papa. You know papa will be 
home/ and the captain's wife came and apologized 
for the breakfast table waiting and said, 'You 
know the Royal Charter should have been in this 
morning. Stay and enjoy the meal with us.' 
Doctor Taylor looked at her, fought back the tears 
and then burst out crying. The tears streamed 
down his cheeks as he said, ^y dear woman, 
it breaks my heart to tell you, but the Royal 
Charter went down last night, and your husband 
was lost.' She looked at him, threw her hands 
to her head, fell at his feet and cried, TMy God, 
Doctor Taylor. So near home, yet lost.' Those 
were my thoughts, 'So near home, yet lost to all 
my loved ones.' While the disappointment was 
something awful, yet I did not give up. I can 
never forget one afternoon while sitting alone in 
my cell, how I meditated on the goodness of God 
in being so merciful to me in sparing my life. I 
thought of my unworthiness and His loving kind- 
ness in accepting me into his family as one of his 
children, even if I was confined in a prison cell. 
I kept sinking lower and lower and lower in my 
estimation of self until I sank into the dust of 
humility, clothed in purity of thought, and when 
I awoke to my condition of self I was sitting at 
the feet of Jesus, fully consecrated, for God's will 
to be done in me. I looked to Divinity. The 
world was all shut out of my heart, and in so 
doing Jesus looked down and with a hand of love 
planted the seed of faith and hope in my heart 
Since that time I have had many bitter disappoint- 
ments and heartaches, not knowing where my 
loved ones were. I remember, after I had ex- 
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perienced this vision, I thought I would have to 
give up hope of ever seeing them again, but a 
bright thought came to me and drove the gloom 
away. *I will never leave nor forsake Thee, and 
my grace will be sufficient for Thee/ Sweet, sweet 
promise to those who do right. So once more I 
resumed courage and said to myself, 'I will never, 
no never, give up seeking my loved ones.' I linked 
my faith with a golden chain to the star of hope, 
and in my heart I felt I knew we would meet 
again." 

"Have seats,'' said Mr. Vance, as he drew two 
rockers toward them. 

"I had forgotten where we were and all about 
etiquette," said Ray. *TM[y surprise has been such 
a shock." 

"No more of a surprise to you than to me," said 
Ray's father. 

"Well, I believe you are all somewhat recon- 
ciled," said Mrs. Vance. "So if you will excuse 
June and me we will go and prepare dinner." 
Mrs. Vance glanced out of the kitchen window and 
said, "Yonder goes Mrs. Peck down the street. 
Isn't it awful how deceitful her character is? I 
do not wish to judge her motives; only God knows 
how to do that. Her acts prove her purpose." 

"That is my sentiment," said Ray's father. "We 
have a right to judge our fellow-man by the deeds 
they do." Turning to Ray he said, "And to think 
I have a boy who is a real soldier. Son, I am 
proud of you. I know war is a cruel monster, and 
we should strive with all our power to live peace- 
ful with all nations, but oil and water will not 
mix, and sometimes it seems we cannot avoid it. 
Let us go out in the yard and enjoy the breeze 
and shade of the trees." 

When they were comfortably seated, Rajr's father 
commenced to renew the same topic. ^TTou cannot 
imagine how thankful I was when I felt the folds 
of our grand old flag twining around my body. 
I knew a nation of as brave men as ever shouldered 
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a srun was back of it. Deep down in my heart I 
felt, I knew, I was spared for some purpose, and 
if I was saved it would be by the Divine hand of 
God, for who dare touch that flag as it waved so 
proudly, yet defiantly over a nation of free people, 
for it means Uberty and the law to enforce it^ 
The red means devoted to our f ellow-man« ev^i 
to the shedding of blood, for it was purchased by 
thousands of heroes who gave their Ufe's blood, 
that it might wave over the land of the pure and 
the brave. The white in the flag is to represent 
pure, intelligent citizens, with a clean character, 
as wrong deeds to our fellow-man means treason 
to us all. Honesty, industry and sobriety are all 
in a salute to a flag. Even the stars of blue rep- 
resent the star of Bethlehem, which means God 
is over all." 

''Many beautiful thoughts are in the emblem 
on the flag," said Ray, as he watched a small 
bit of paper blow across the yard. 

"This all seems too good to be true. Let me 
congratulate you, my son, for your patriotic 
spirit." 

Ray walked to the fence where the paper had 
lodged, and brought it back and handed it to his 
father, who unfolded the wrinkled missive. "Well, 
Ray, Mrs. Peck has passed here, for this is a letter 
written by your mother to Mrs. MiUs. She stole 
it yesterday, and I see she has changed it to suit 
her notion. She has made a loop and hung her- 
self. This proves her character to me. Why she 
chose a life of this kind is more than I can ex- 
plain, for it will not stand the test; and to covet 
what rightly belongs to another breeds unhappi- 
ness, for the fruits of it are first a discontented 
mind, which means worry and vexation." 

"Dinner is ready," said June, and father and son 
walked into the dining room with arms tightly 
locked and Ray whispered in his ear, "Only death 
will us part." 
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CHAPTER XX 
CONCLUSION 

It was not many weeks until the inheritance, 
that was supposed by some to go to a minor, was 
paid to the one who had rightly earned it, through 
a life of disappointment and trouble. Ray had 
been busy for several days looking for a suitable 
location for a home where they could be content 
and happy. 

''There is no place on earth, Ray, as sacred to 
me as the little rude hovel in which you were 
bom.'' 

''But, father, we can never expect to locate on 
the old home place." 

"No, no, my son, I visited the farm ; but it does 
not look as it did years ago. The hut has been 
torn down and moved away. I saw inside its 
rough wall where I spent the happiest period of 
my Ufe, but it is like the eagle's nest« all dilapi- 
dated, even the young eaglets have flown away. 
As I stood meditating, the face of your mother 
appeared to me, as I saw her the last time, wish- 
ing me Godspeed as I turned from her to leave 
my home. Then methinks I hear a faint word, 
'Goodbye.' It seemed so real I paused for a mo- 
ment, my brain reacted and I cried aloud, 'No it 
is not real: it is only a shadow of the past that 
has come to me in the form of memoiy." 

"June has suggested we buy the Peck property. 
It joins her father's home. It would be grand to 
live here nine months out of the year; but the 
other three months I wish to spend in Eureka, the 
beautiful city of the Ozarks." 

"What season do you prefer to live there?" 

"The three simimer months, for 'tis then we 
enjoy the sdiade and the clear cool water as it 
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comes sparkling, gushing, foaming from beneath 
the huge limestone rocks." 

"That will suit me, but before we leave to go 
farther away I wish to visit your mother's grave." 

"Very well, father, we will attend to that at 
once." 

Mrs. Mills took her chair, "after she had eaten 
supper," out on the lawn to enjoy a rock in the 
shade of twilight. No doubt as she rocked back 
and forth, with her arms laid peacefully across 
her breast, she thought of her own life being spent 
and her stay like twilight would not be long. Jn 
the dim shadow of night she could see famoiliar 
faces of loved ones on the screen of vision, greet- 
ing her with a happy smile as they did in days 
of yore. Only a step from the twilight day of 
life will land me on eternity's shore. How sweet 
is the association and communion of our loved 
ones who are enjoying the bliss of the spirit world. 
When we close the door of our hearts against the 
things that are worldly, they come with a message 
that is pure and holy. We feel their fairy form 
about us as they flit around our chair^ whispering 
words of love to us everywhere; and when we 
come to ourselves we feel better prepared to fight 
the battles of life, for our mind has been refreshed 
by drinking the message that was written with 
dew from heaven. 

The reverie was broken by a cat-bird, which 
was fluttering and flying through the leafy boughs 
of a boxelder. Mrs. Mills began to investigate to 
see what was the cause of such hair-raising 
screeches. In the dim light she saw Tabby, his. 
tail moving briskly back and forth as he sat stiflly 
on all four feet, with every muscle in his body 
alert as if getting ready to spring up the trunk 
of the tree. She looked away from this scene 
to the fields of wheat that a week ago stood wav- 
ing with weight of grain, but tonight was in the 
shock ready to be garnered. As she listened and 
looked and thought about the seasons and the 
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wonder of the hand of nature in bringing those 
things about, Bossie began to bawl to warn them 
it was milking time. The horses were neighing 
for a bundle of fresh mown oats for supper. In 
the timber, west of the house, a quail was calling 
for his mate, and on a tree in a neighbor's yard 
a mocking bird was singing praise to God for his 
safe keeping through the day. Shep, the family 
watchdog, was doing his best to be heard by bark- 
ing at a car that came speeding up the slant. 

"I'U declare, I must go in the house ; it is getting 
damp and dark." She arose to go, but stopped 
a moment to watch the fireflies that had come by. 
the hundreds to light the darkness by fanning 
their wings up and down. Mrs. Mills peeped 
through the dense growth of foliage to see what 
was tihe matter with the dog, and saw the car 
had stopped and the passengers were coming to- 
ward the house. "I guess I had better go and 
meet them. The folks are doing the night chores. 
I must try and quiet that dog. He will wear him- 
self out if he keeps it up. Every breath a yelp." 
He was jumping at them half in earnest, half in 
play as they came up the path. When she had 
emerged from the trees and was near enough for 
them to see her, she spoke to the dog in a com- 
manding voice, assuring the company he was not 
dangerous. **So just come on in. He won't hurt 
you, for he is nothing but a pup." 

"Hello ! is that you, grandma, I beg your pardon, 
I mean Mrs. Mills?" 

"Yes, this is mie," said Mrs. Mills, in a slow 
manner, for she was wondering who the other 
might be. Then collecting her wits she said, "Is 
this you, Ben?" 

"Yes ; you have guessed that part correctly, but 
I have a pleasant surprise for you in the form of 
these other two persons." 

"Well, if that is true, tell me at once. For 
pity's sake don't have me guessing thar and 
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yonder. I hate suspense, so please tell me at 
once." 

"I will after you light the lamp." 

Ben and his two children stood on the porch 
where the rays of the light would shine directly 
on their faces. Mrs. Mills, as was her custom, 
peeped over and under and at last through her 
glasses, but all those changes were not satisfacto- 
ry, for she took her hand and pushed them up 
until the lens rested on her forehead; but after 
doing all this there was not a sign of recognition 
in the expression of her face. 

"This is Ray and his wife," said Ben. 

"Ray and his wife!" exclaimed Mrs. Mills, as 
she sprang forward and embraced him in her 
arms. "Oh, my dear, dear boy. I am so proud 
to see you." But scarcely had she spoken those 
words when she began to sob, "Don't think I am 
weeping because I am sad, for I am glad. I knew 
the right would overcome the wrong, and if you 
were living sometime you would come to see me. 
Oh, you dear, dear boy," repeated Mrs. Mills. 

All the sound that was audible was stifled sobs. 
Finally Mr. Smith senior broke the stillness by 
saying, "Do you know whether there is a deed to 
the country cemetery?" 

Mrs. Mills studied a moment and said, "No, I 
think not." 

"Well, that is one reason we came out here to- 
night. We wish to ascertain the facts about it" 

"Well," said Mrs. Mills, "I am sure I do not 
know ; in fact, I never thought of it before." 

"We have planned to come tomorrow with a set 
of hands to clean off the ground and fill up the 
sunken graves." 

*That is noble of you, and I, for one will appre- 
ciate it. Was Mrs. Peck good to you, honey?" 

* We will talk to you some other time," said Ben. 
"We only ran out here for an hour." 

"How do you think you can get a deed?" said 
Mrs. Mills, returning to her former subject. 
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"The county court will give it if we cannot get 
it otherwise." 

The trio stepped off the porch to go, when Mrs. 
Mills said, "I'll declare, I forgot to look at Ray's 
wife." 

"Step to the door, June, where she can see you 
in the face." 

"You purty gal, you, with your piercing black 
eyes and hair." 

June gave one of her ringing, girlish laughs 
and sprang off the porch. 

"Well, goodnight," said both men, as they 
tipped their hats, **we will come early in the 
morning." 

"What will we do," said Ben, "we have more 
help than we have room. I do not believe the 
engine can pull them." 

"I will stay at the hotel," said June, "that will 
make room for one more." 

With brawny hands and strong muscles the men 
with determined wills soon had the ground cleared 
of the undergrowth of buckberry bushes, which 
were all matted together with wild rose vines. 
Occasionally a growth of dewberry or raspberry 
vines was interlaced among the others. The trees 
were taken in charge by some of the men, who 
had brought axes to hew them to the ground. 
The masons were busy with spades and trowel, 
mixing cement and shaping it into a wall around 
Clara Smith's grave. When it was completed, it 
represented a basket, for it had an arch or handle 
that extended from one side of the wall to the 
opposite one. Near the base of the handle on 
each side Ray planted a climbing rose. "One is 
for you, father, and the other is for me, and when 
we visit her grave each coming year and the little 
vines are full of buds and blossoms, we will not 
think of her as dead, but as sleeping in a flower 
basket that has bloomed in this world of ours." 

Mrs. Mills invited the men to stop as they re- 
turned home, as she had prepared them a lunch 
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of coffee, cake and sandwiches. This invitation 
was gladly accepted. 

One man spoke his thoughts out in words and 
said, ''No grub sticks to the ribs like good old 
country grub." 

"Have you finally decided where you will lo- 
cate?" said Mrs. Mills to Ray as she handed him 
the second cup of coffee. 

''We will spend our sunmiers at Eureka, and by 
the time the season is over I suppose we will be 
decided as to our final location." 

"W^e would be pleased to have you visit us this 
summer." 

"Don't beg," said Mrs. Mills, with a smile of 
appreciation beaming across her features, "I 
might take a fool notion and come." 

"That is exactly what I want you to do." 

"I expect I will," repeated Mrs. Mills. "I sure 
like the looks of your charming girl wife." 

"She is just as good as she looks." 

"Come on, come on," said one of the men who 
had arrived at the car and was honking the horn 
as often as he inhaled breath. 

"Thank you very much for the lunch," said half 
a dozen voices in unison. "It sure tasted good." 

"This is a delightful place to live," said June 
one afternoon as she sat on the porch at the close 
of summer, viewing the scenes of the city that is 
located among the mountains of the Ozarks. "I 
would not think of spending my summers else- 
where — ^that is, if it suits you and your father." 

"He enjoys it as much as we, and is as happy 
as can be." 

"You are quite poetical, my son," said his fathar 
as he advanced toward them with a long envelope 
in his hand and dropped it on June's lap. 

"VThat is it?" said June. "An advertisement?" 

"I suppose," said Father Smith, with a merry 
twinkle in his eye. 

June unfolded the missive to see who was slash- 
ing prices on their goods to divide the profit with 
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their customers, when her eyes rested on the let- 
terhead, which said, "A guaranteed deed to Ray 
and June Smith, his wife, for the John Peck 
property in Wichita, Kansas/' 

"Oh, how could you!" exclaimed June, as she 
fairly danced across the floor. "And to think it 
is exactly what I have been wishing for. You 
can always live with us, and I will live next door 
to father and mother. Isn't that grand, that I 
can be near enough to them to cheer and comfort 
them in their declining years?" 

'*Yes," said Ray, "and nurse them if they are 
sick." 

"I thank you a thousand times for this valuable 
gift, and I will try to make that home a blessing 
to others. When can we get possession?" 

"Now, at any time," said Father Smith. 

"I am simply delighted," said June. "I do not 
know when I was so happy. Words cannot ex- 
press the joy I feel in my heart. When will we 
move, Ray?" 

"The first of September, if you are ready." 

"I will endeavor to have everything ready by 
that time. You know father's birthday is the 
ninth of September, so I believe I will drop them 
a card and tell them we are coming to take dinner 
with them." 

"Very well," said Ray, "I will make my plans 
to that effect. So when the time comes I will be 
ready to go." 

While they were enjoying a feast of good things 
that Mrs. Vance had prepared to eat in memory 
of her husband's sixtieth birthday, one of the 
guests surprised them by telling a story she had 
recently heard concerning the Pecks in regard to 
the elopement of her daughter with a stranger. 

"How did it all happen?" asked Mrs. Vance. 

"She answered an advertisement of a man who 
said he was rich and wanted to share his wealth 
with a talented lady." 
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''She must have been light in the upper story/' 
said Father Smith, a little gruffly. 

''Oh, she has come back/' said the lady who 
had noticed and felt the feeling of resentment. 

"Yes, she has come home to her mother, and 
the three ladies work from early until late for 
their living." 

No one answered her string of gossip, but as 
soon as Ray and his father were alone they dis- 
cussed the report. "If I was to guess anything 
about this affair, I would say she was not deceived 
more than the man who married her. I will in- 
sure she posed as a prospective heiress^ so it is 
tit for tat between the two." 

"I really think, father, it is right for them to 
reap the fruit from the seed they have sown." 

"So do I," replied his faUier. 'Teople who wait 
for people to die to wear their shoes ought to go 
barefooted." 

"Yes," said Ray, "it is justice to her that she 
should suffer for the sins in living a covetous life 
— always wanting something that belonged to an- 
other without having any right to it whatever. 
She did not only seek the property of the dead, 
but sought to harm the living by her wily, cun- 
ning schemes of deceit. She is a friend to every- 
body, to hear her talk, yet in deed and truth she 
is a friend to no one, not even herself." 

"And she now is doing menial tasks for others," 
said Ray. 

"Well, it is sad to think she blighted her life 
by always practicing deception until her habits 
are fixed so strong that it has become natural for 
her to be what she is." 

"I have often thought, father, when people fail 
to lean on their own resources and wait for some- 
one to come along and lift them up, their life, in 
a manner, is a failure." 

"That is true, son; they would not know how 
to keep a fortune, even if it was given to them. 
I admire a man or woman who has the grit or 
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courage to try to climb the ladder of success by 
themselves. If you fall once, get up and go at 
it again. For the harder the fall the higher the 
bounce, and it's not so much against you to fall 
down flat; but to lie there, that's the disgrace." 

**My path has always been rough," said Ray, 
"and I learned early in life to be very careful 
where I put my feet." 

*This is honoring God, my child," and for a few 
minutes the two men sat in silence, each one won- 
dering what to do for the best. "I believe I will 
give her a small allowance each month." 

**! am truly thankful, father; for, if we do as 
she has done we are no better than she." 

"I do not mean to give her a fortune, but as 
long as she lives I will register her twenty dollars 
a month. The Bible says, 'Do good to those who 
despitefuUy use you'." 

"That will heap coals of conviction on her head 
when she knows that," said Ray. 

"I never intend for her to know who is the 
donor." 

**! think you are doing the right deed. Your 
mother loved you and her also." Father Smith 
hesitated a moment, then said, "To be sure." 

"June will be pleased, too," said Ray. 

"I have no doubt about that, for you have a 
noble wife." 

"Wait until you know," said June, who hap- 
pened to pass by. 

"I have a request that I wish to ask," said Ray, 
as he pulled his wife down on his lap. 

"What is it?" said June. 

"I wish to give the children an egg roast each 
year before we go to Eureka." 

"That suits me," said June, 'Tbut who will we 
invite?" 

"It will not be a select party," said Ray. **We 
will invite every one as we come to them, not 
make any distinction between the rich and poor." 

"That is the right way, son. Riches have wings 
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and can fly away. The poor of today may have 
wealth for tomorrow, or vice versa. Besides, ifs 
character that counts, not dollars.'' 

"Have you heard of the wreck at Carthage?" 
said June. 

"You are wishing to change the subject, are 
you not, little wife?" 

June blushed but made no reply, and in a few 
moments brought the paper for them to read. 

"It certainly was a narrow escape to all," said 
Father Smith. "A wreck that causes so many 
deaths as are reported here. Better die though, 
from a wreck of the train, as to live such lives as 
will wreck your influence for good all the days of 
your life. God created us for a purpose, and it 
behooves us to study out what we were created 
for, then with a will linked in perfect accord with 
our Master, we will be able to carry out our plans 
that may seem difficult to persons who are only 
living." Here he paused a moment to consider his 
statement. "I said living; I will change that word 
and say existing on the surface things of life. For 
he who fails to live for a purpose would have been 
better off had he never been bom. live for a 
purpose ; live to help someone," said Father Smith, 
the words growing fainter and fainter. 

June and Ray both glanced into his face to see 
what the cause of the loss of the power of his 
voice and June exclaimed, "I'll declare! he has 
fallen asleep and is beginning to snore." 



Years and years have passed by since the in- 
cidents previously mentioned. Mr. and Mrs. Vance 
have been called to their eternal home. Their 
bodies are sleeping in the town cemetery, a sweet 
sleep which is the natural poise of rest that mor- 
tals take between this life and eternity ; but their 
spirits have gone on across the narrow stream to 
God who gave it to bask in the sunshine of his 
love. Grandpa Smith, as he is called now, is en- 
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josring his second childhood days. The happy 
ringing laugh of his grandchildren has caused him 
to forget, to a certain extent, some of the cares 
of life he has had to bear. As he watches the 
children as they play pranks on each other, his 
mind is carried back to his boyhood days when he 
used to play the same games the children of today 
play. Tlien he thinks of Clara, his girl wife sweet- 
heart, and their darling baby Ray. He is startled, 
and the reverie is broken by Ray junior, who is 
giving vent to his happy spirits by such shrill 
yells that it nearly deafens you. Grandpa looks 
at him with a merry twinWe in his eye and says 
to himself in a low tone, "That fellow is the com- 
ing man." The explosion of the child's good nature 
caused his father to lay down his paper and come 
out on the veranda and take a seat by his wife, 
in order that he could see the little fellow stiffen 
his muscles preparing to give another yell. Baby 
was so delighted to see his familiar face that it 
thought it must celebrate the occasion by perform- 
ing some cute little feats, by bouncing up and 
down like a rubber ball. June understood baby's 
secret motive, so she put one hand on its breast 
to brace it and the other hand was used for a seat 
to spring up and down when he began to dance 
his baby ragtime. This he kept up for a few 
seconds, clapping his hands and cooing his inno- 
cent laugh until the other four ch^dren had 
gathered around their parent's knee. 

"Give him to me, mother," said Ray. *1 am 
sure your arms ache holding him." Ray took 
baby in his arms and, looking into his face, said, 
'*Why, son, you have jumped until you are red 
in the face and are panting like a little pup which 
has chased a rabbit on a hot summer day. Sit 
down, youngster, on my knee and take a rest. 
Your boisterous playing is too hard on you, for 
you make work out of it," said Ray, S3rmpatheti- 
cally hugging the baby close to his breast 
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'Tapa, what mast I choose for my life's work?'' 
said the oldest son. 

'"Be a heroine like your mother/' 

'"No/' said June« smilingly, *lye a hero like your 
father." 

'1 do not quite understand/' said the inquiring 
lad. 

'"Well, son, you asked me, probably I had better 
tell you. Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, and all those « virtues will be 
added unto you. Joy, peace, long suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness and meekness; all of those traits 
are the fruit of the spirit. The God of truth will 
direct your feet in the path of duty and will give 
you an eye of faith to look above life's petty 
cares and see the field where God has planned 
for you to work and serve the needs of your fellow- 
man, and in so doing you are worshipping God." 

THE END 
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